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CHARLES BOLSOVER CLASPED 


ESTRELLA’S MAD ENGAGEMENT. 


-{(A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


_ “Tr ig all over with me, Estreila; my feet 
nave got on the downward track, and I must go 
to the dogs. There is nobody to care but you— 
and” (bitterly), “you will not find it hard to 
forget me, when you neither see nor hear of me. 
Tt’s the way of the world, my girl; ‘unto him 
that hath more shall be given ;’ Sut for the mau 
that is down, what so appropriate as the kick with- 
out the halfpenee ?” 
And Jack Li thrust his hands deep into 
, rs empty pockets as he stared moodily down at 
feet 


‘The girl before him sighed heavily, and putting 
outs little glender , touched him gently, 
whilst she anewered in a low earnest voice,— 

“Jack, I never, never can forget you ; it seems 
to we that you are all Ihave left to love, and it 





goes near to break my heard when I thiok of all 
the sorrow you have endured. Do not make it 
worse for me to bear by being false to yourself 
and your manhood,” 

She was fair to look upon, this girl with 


‘glorious dark eyes, clad in all the bravery of silks 


and laces with jewela gleaming about her throat, 
her hair, in her tiny ears, around her slender 
wrists, and the man regarded her with something 
like anger as he thought of another even as fair 
as she, but who, for two years, had gone poorly 

ad, been meanly housed, yet had uttered 
no complaint, because of the love she bore him, 
which made poverty light and work a joy. 

She had died with a smile on her sweet cold 
lips—a smile of utter love for him—remembering 
that, he , and almost threw aside the 
slender daintily-gloved hand. But Estrella was 
not to be shaken off thus. 

" Jack,” she whispered, creeping nearer, “ Jack, 
you used to love me once ; aurely trouble is not 
going to turn your heart from me?! I would 
have come to you if that bad been possible whilst 
she was alive, I wanted to know her; but Lady 
Lingard rules here, and I was never allowed out 
alone. But my heart was always with you, and 





ESTRELLA (N HIS ARMS AND KISSED HER LOVELY UPTURNED FACE PASSIONATELY. 


my desire is to help you so far as lies in my 
power.” 

“There is no help for me,” the young man 
said, despairingly, “ and it matters nothing what 
becomes of me, since she for whom I strove to 
keep straight and earn an honest living, is gone. 
The sooner I follow the better." 

"No, no, my dear, For Madge's sake pull 
yourself together ; be strong, be patient. I know 
that her place can never be filled, that always 
your life must be empty; but wil! you let my 
father and Lady Lingard say,—‘ We were right ; 
his unhappy marriage proved his.ruin’? Will 
you do so great a dishonour to Madge? Surely, 
surely, you owe it to her memory to keep her 
name stainless, your character honourable |" 

He was evidently moved, Sveing this she 
pursued her tactics, 

* Aud, again, dear Jack, when your time comes 
to die will you meet her, true and good as sh: 
found you, or degraded, besotted, debased ' 
Don’t you believe that she sees all your struggies, 


| your grief, that she cannot be ail happy even in 


Heaven if you go astray? Jack, Jack! for 
Madge’s sake and mine do not sell yourself to 
the devil! ” 
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“Vd sell myself to the first. bidder,’ he 
answered, hoarsely, “ for as true as that Heaven is 
above us I have not a sou ; I spent my last penn 
to-day to buy some pansies for my dear girl's 
grave. Oh Heaven! to think that whilst you 
were all living in luxury she was slowly dying of 
poverty and hunger.” 

Estrella, in a burst of tears, flung ber arms 
about his neck, murmurivg brokenly,— 

“Ob, my brother! my brother! this is the 
worst of all!” : 

“Ay!” he said, through his clenched teeth, 
‘and I had to see it, being powerless to avert her 
doom. I wrote my father, begging help for her 
sake. I'd have died rather than have asked one 
penny for myvelf. He did not reply ; but that 
woman answered for him. Every word she wrote 
tabbed my darling to the heart ; and—and there 
vas no enclosure. | wascompelled even to part with 
her wedding-riag to help defray funeral expenses, 
Well, I am keeping you, ani my lady will make 
things harder for you, She knows we have met, 
ao goodbye, Mstrella ; avd if we never meet again 
try to thiok a little kindly of your lost brother.” 

“Stop! you shall not go like this; let us 
together interview father.” 

‘Not I; he hes driven me from his doora; I'll 
never enter them until he himself entreats me 

~and he may entreat too late; then there is 
alwaye the river ag a last resource.” 

“Ob, not that, not that! Jack, I have spent 
every penny cf my allowance. I shall get no 
more until quarter day—if I had known where to 
find you, things would, perhaps, have” been 
diferent. Ic is trae 0 cannot now afford Madge 
help, but. T will net let you go empty-handed. 
Nake this,” and she stripped off her necklet, *tand 
theee,”” unclesping her. bracelets, “pawn, sell 
them, de whet you will with them so that you 


rave yourself--uot a word. Ihave a right to do} 


a3 J please with them ; they were our mother’s ; 
he world: eanction the gift. Aud-~and—try 
now and egeia to nend mea news of yourself ; I 
am not the enviable girl sv many believe me; the 
time may even come when I shall be compelled 
to leave home and find a refuge with you.” 

He tried to thrust back the jewels, vut she was 
resolute ; he told her in broken words how grate- 
ful he was for her geverous gift, praying her for 
her own eake to receive it again, because Jady 
Lingard would certainly miss the cost!y baubles 
and demand an explanation. 

Estreila threw back her little head proudly,— 

*T am not responsible to her for their keeping, 
and to father will T explain, I shall tell him that 
they were given to save his son from a life of 
misery and the suicide’s grave, Dear old Jack !” 
and as she lay in his embrace be thought with a 
sense of dread how very beautiful she was, 

“Dear, I have judged you harshly ; I find you 
as true as when we parted two yeara ago—do not 
let that woman change you. Your beauty will 
win you many admirers, and she will sell you to 
the highest bidder.” 

“No, I will never marry unless I can love my 
husband as you loved Madge. I used to be soft 
and gentle in ways and words, but I have been 
trained lately in a hard school, and you need nob 
fear any weakness on my part. Now dear, I must 


go—she will be waiting—and if my heart is heavy | 


I may not show it. Kiss me—write me to- 
morrow, addressing your letter to Nurse—she 
loves us both and will not fail us.” 

“I suppose,” he interrupted moodily, “her 
child has usurped my place ; curse him.” 

“ Not the boy, Jack, dear ; he is a little ange! 
almost I forgive his mother for his sake, and she 
adores him—but he loves me best of any, and 
that hurts her. Then sheis always tormented 
with the fear that she will lose him as she lost 
the others. If he lives, however, all that should 
be youre and mine will go to Artie—so Jack, 
dear, we must strive to make onr way in the 
world unaided but undismayed.” 

He regarded her pitifully ; she looked so little 
fit to battle with adversity ; she was so beautiful, 
80 young (only nineteen), she had never felt the 
pinch of poverty ; her soul had been starved of 
love, but her body was daintily adorned, she 
slept in the downiest of beds, ate of “ the fat of 
the land,” what could she know of want and 
equalor ? 


He kissed her very gently. 

* Liotle sister, you have been most good to me, 
I doubted you in common with the rest, and you 
have heaped coals of fire upon my I 
cannot bear to take your jewels, and yet if I do 
not I must beg or steal ; only, as Heaven is my 
witnese, I will not let them be utterly lost. One 
day, when prosperity smiles upon me, I will 
give them back again ; and I have an inceritive 
to work now, because if things grow harder for 
you, I would fain haye a shelter to offer you. 
Good-bye, Estrella ; you grow marvellously like 
our mother,” 

One long, long embrace, one close clinging 
kia an@ she was gone like a ghost through the 
dark night, back to Tower Castfort, the ancestral 
house of the Lingards. 

She contrived to enter unseen, and going to 
the nursery bent over a cot to kies a sleeping 
child who jay with tangled curls making a yellow 
glory about his flushed cheeks and white neck. 

The door slowly opened to admit a woman of 
handsome presence, whose first youth had been 
past these many years. She regarded Estrella 
with eold blue eyes, taking in every detail of the 
creamy dress, the long cloak with its garnishing 
of buttercup yellow ; then she daid in slow cold 
tones,— 


“Tf yon are ready we will start ; and allow 


me to say that I consider your affection for Artie. 


just a thoughb,too pronounced to, be genuine, 
The carriage is at the door ; your father dislikes 
the horses to stend—and may Task why you 
are not. wearing your necklet and braceleta?” 

““T have given them to Jack,” Estrella answered, 
sweeping by her; “he was starving, Lady ifn- 
gard—-my brother—the rightful heir to thoti- 
sande,” 

My lady frowned as she watched the slim 
figure going downstairs ; to herself she said,— 

“ Given them to Jack, have you, raademoiselle? 
And you, are bold enough to tell this to me! 
Well, it is hard to teach you submission, but it 
shall be done. If you marry well there will be 
s0 much more for the child.” With thatthought 
she, too, bowed over the sleeping hoy, and, 
having kissed, him, followed her ay omnrtnd 
down the shallow oaken stairs into marble- 
paved hall. 

But not a word did they exchange on their way 
to the hall, Estrella was thinking miserably of 
Jack, Lady Lingard was casting about in her own 
mind how best ehe could get rid of the thorn in 
her side with credit to herself and benefit to her 
infant boy. 

She was a hard woman, this second wife of Sir 
Aylmer Lingard—hard, proud, ambitious, She 
had not even been in her youth when he married 
her twelve years ago, In fact, those who knew 
her best, said that she was’then thirty-three, and 
glad enough to accept the rich widower, although 





he was ten years her senior and had two children, 
And she had obtained complete ascendancy over 
| him, although she never professed to love him. 
She came of a good old Scotch family, and she 
| had all a Scotchwoman’s “ turn” for saving. 
Presently children were boru to her, but they 
faded away in a few months, and their mother, 
who dearly loved them, was frantic with grief. 
With each successive bereavement she grew 
harder to poor Jack, until home was a heil on 
earth to him. She had entirely weaned his 
father’s heart from bim, 
| KEetrella was away at school, and Jack went a 
| little wild, He was not at all a handsome young 
| man, although he bore a certoin likeness to his 
| beautiful young siscer; but he was a general 
| favourite on account of his sunny ways and good 
nature. 
| Everybody waa sorry when, two years previous 
| to the opening of this story, bis father cast him 
| off because he had committed the unpardonable 
sin of marrying a daughter of the people, “a 
mere shop-girl.” 
| Jack had never dreamed that Sir Aylmer cou!d 
be so harsh as he proved himeelf, and at first he 
| hoped that he would relent. and receive Madge, 
his good, pretty Madge, who made light of ail 
their troubles fo But he svon found 
| himaself face ty, and in every 
























conceivable way, he endeavoured to pick up a 
scanty wage for himself and his darling, 

Madge worked ‘too; but she had never been 
strong, and presently she began to droop and fade, 
never complaining, but growing weaker with each 

i a a8y, until even Jack felt she was slipping 


rom him. 

With what tenderness he nursed her! How 
often be went hungry that she might have those 
little dainties so-easy to , 80 hard to 
procure, If he could have taken her to some 
warm seaside place she might have been saved ; 
but he was penniless, friendless ; »» Madge died 
in his arms, and the bereaved husbaod—himeelf 
a mere boy (but twenty-three) almost cursed the 
author of his birth, as he moaned,— 

“ Wife, wife | such a little would have saved 
you, and that little was witheld !” 

And now, driven tothe last extremity, he had 
come to his own home clandestinely to see his 
sister—an alien in his father’s gates. 


MY CHAPTER IL 


Estreii's jewels were pawned, and wich the 
80 obtainad, Jack Lingard purchased new 
clothes, removed to a-better lodging, and seb to 
work to find employment, But no success 
crowned his efforta for three weeks, so that he 
relapsed into his old deepondent state, aud but 
for the thought of Eetrella would have solved 
the mystery of life by rashly ending it. 

One right he was strolling wearily down the 
Strand, when he beard two men talking of 2 
lecture to be given in s room down a little bye- 
street, and half through) etriosity, half for lack 
of something better to Mo) he followe? in their 
wake, coming finally to lit and well-venti- 
lated room, which ® the purpose of a 
chureh on Sundays to thoye who would other- 
wise, never have a all. 

As he balted in the rway, a middle-aged 
man said to him in friendly fashion, — 

“You're a str r here, sir; will you come 
up-to the front! Mr. Revel is always pleased to 
s€@ a new? face.” 

So listlessly Jack followed him, to fifd himeelf 
presently seated quite close to the platform on 
which had been placed a chair, table, and piauo, 
with a few articles used to illustrate the lecture. 

The room now began to fill, and punetually 
at eight a young man appeared on the platform, 
to be most.cordially. welcomed. A glance euf- 
ficed to show that he was a gentleman, and Jack 
felt pleasantly surprised. 

He was tall, broad-shouldered, with military 
bearing, and handsome as a Saxon chief, His 
hair and moustache alike were golden, his eyes 
deep, dark blue ; the squarevess of the chin lent 
resolution to the face, and as poor Jack regarded 
him, he thought how good it would be to have 
such a man asa friend. Advancing to the table 
Mr. Rodney Revel spoke » few words of thanks 
for the cordial reception awarded him, and then 
plunged at once into his subject. He spoke 
fluently, in a mellow voice ; he told his listene:s 
many curious things, using a small magic lantern 
to make his meaning clear; then he diverged, 
showing them how the meanest labour might be 
glorified, how work might become a blessing 
not a hardship, and then he grew eloquent ; his 
cheeks fiushed, his voice rose, and his great blue 
eyes flashed. 

“Work was God-like, work was divine; only 
to the honest toiler was it given to know the 
perfect content, the sweetness of rest earned be- 
fore accepted. A slothfu! life must needs be an 
unhappy one; must neede exercise a banefu! 
influence on those around,” and he ended with 
the words, “ Whatsoever chy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.” 

Then a silver-haired lady aat down to the piano 
laying a spirited air, and presently everybody 
save poor Jack, who had no heart to sing) took 
up the refrain, whilst afew were busy dispensing 

light refreshments, for which no charge was 
made. After that the. meeting was declared 
over. Mr, Rodney Revel who had walked to the 
door, shook hands with each man as he passed 
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by, bub as Jack approached he’ said, in a low, 
uick way,-— 

“ Stay, I want to see you alone,” 

The poor fellow almost resented his familiarity 
but kindness was a rare thing, now, and the 
speaker had impressed him favourably, So he 
loitered, until room being clear, Mr. Revel, 
addressing the middle-aged man who had given 
Jack his seat, told him he could go, adding, 

“ Lock the doors after you ; I shall leave by 
the back way, and see that the place is secure. 
Good - night, Starr, remember to have the 
draughts and chess boards ready for to-morrow 
night.” 

Theo, linking his hand in Jack's arm, he drew 
him to a little room behind the platform. It 
was cosily furnished, and a bright fire was burn- 
ing there. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Revel, “we can talk without 
interruption ; but first let me ask you to over- 
look any apparent freedom on my part. Obviously 
you are not one of us--and, poor old fellow, I 
am afraid you are down on your luck, you look 
so hopeless, 80 purposeless.” 

As he spoke he stretched out his hand in 
friendliest fashion, and warmed by his manner 
Jack gripped it hard ; then he said,— 


“Yes, you are right; I am stranded ; have | 


neither friends nor influence. I don’t suppose a 
soul in the world cares a farthing whether I 
live or die, except my sister.” 

Roduey Revel brightened over those -last 
three words. 

“You have a siater?! and a good one? You 
cannot do better than show your appreciation of 
her. See here, old man, I hate to appear in- 
quisitive, but I should like you to tell me just 
exactly what you can do, for if—as [ take it— 
you are looking for work I may be able to help 
you. All yousay shall be regarded as « strict 
secret, I shall not abuse your confidence ! aud 
just as @ guarantee of good faith I will tell you 
something firat about myself. I am sub-editor 
of ‘ Bright Bites,’ and I have a fancy—call it a 
crauk if you like—to employ my leisure hours in 
trying to mf and to raise these good fellows 
about me, am by no meanea missionary. I 
gueas most peopole would consider me unor- 
thodox in my creed, which is simply to love my 
neighbours as myself; pay my way like a man, 
and like a man live uprightly, [ am called 
Rodney Revel by my friends —I believe 
my relatives have another title for me, namely 
‘Rodney the fool,’ and he laughed so good- 
bumouredly, he looked so handsome, big and 
courageous, that Jack's last remnant of pride 
broke down. 

“ T'll be equally frank,” he said, and forthwith 
told hia tale, reserving his name until the con- 
clusion ; he thought then that his new friend 
changed colour, but he was so calm that Jack 
fancied his eyea had played him a trick, especi- 
ally as Revel remarked directly,— 

“You spoke of a sister; iashe in the least 
like you as regards features and disposition }” 

Jack laughed then, 

“Like me/ Great Heavens no; Estrella is 
lovely and for all her gentle ways she has twice 
my moral courage; she is clever, too. Poor 
little girl ! if only I could take her away from 
that hateful woman I should beat rest. But 
even now I am living on her charity, and Heaven 
only knows what she may be enduring. I am 
afraid that in the end Lady Lingard will have 
her own way and marry her to Bolsover.” 

‘‘ Against her will? But if Miss Lingard is 
morally brave, will she be coerced 3” 

“She is only a girl after atl, and home is a 
dreadful place to her,” said Jack, sorrowfully, 
“itonly I had » pittance we could live together, 
jor Estrella isn’t the kind of girl to fret herself 
over the lack of new gowns.” 

‘Does she seem much averse to the arrange- 
ment! Are she and Bolsover, I think you called 
the fellow, very antagonistic? Is he a decent 

_ Sort of chap }” 

“Tecan tell you nothing about him. Neither 
myself nor Ketrella have seen him, I suppose he 
is the usual vapid animal one meets by hundreds 
daily, but he will be Lord Bolaover one day ; 
hig grandfather ia my stepmother’s cousin, aud 
as Estrella will have a little fortune on ber 





| a laugh, “and proves to me that your digestion is 


| chess, and whist, epending quite an evjoyable 





marriage, and isa beautiful girl into the bargain, 
the old man and my lady have agreed upon the 
alliance. At t the chosen swain is absent 
travelling hts people say, but I have it on good 
authority he is still intown. I hope he will come 
to some untimely end before he has a chance to 
raake my sister wretched.” 

“ That ig a nice kindly wish,” said Revel with 


impaired. Come to my lodgings to supper, you 
will feel better after, and we can_talk matters 
over quietly.” 

Jack gratefully accepted his invitation. 

The room into which his new friend ushered 
him was comfortably, but not luxuriously, fur- 
nished, Still it seemed like a haven of rest to 
him ; and he sat far into the night talking, 
partiag, Revel said,-- 

“Come up to-morrow. You can be a great 
help tome with my good fellows, and I may have 
something to tell you—mind, f promise nothing— 
but do not despair,” 

On the m: rrow Jack duly presented himself at 
the lecture-room, to be warmly received by Rod- 
ney Revel. Working in concert with him, he in- 
itiated the men into the mysteries of draughts, 


At 


evening, Then they walked homewards to- 
gether, and Rodney, after a brief apology said,— 

“T have not anythiug great to offer you, but 
it ia the beat I can do for you, Lingard, and it 
may lead to something else. There is a vacant 
clerkship in our office, salary twenty-five shil- 
lings weekly—hours, 9 A.M. until 8pm, Will 
you accept it ?” 

Poor Jack was only too glad, and the next day 
he wrote Estrella, telliug her of his good luck, 


As he. entered bis room he saw a telegran: 
upon the table, and tearing ib open with » gread 
fear lest evil had happened to Estrella ke read— 
“ Meet me at Liverpool Street at 10°30. I have 
left home--K. L.” He caught his breath 
sharply ; so she, thie dainty delicate girl was 
driven from her father’s doors even as he had 
been, He rushed out; there was no time to 
lose, Estrella must not reach the cruel busy city 
alone and unprotected. He had little to offer, 
but to thad little she was welcome, and thinking 
thus he made his way quickly to the station. He 
was not an instant too soon, the train having 
already rushed in, and presently he had Estrella 
in his arme, andshe was sobbing out, — 

“Oh! Jack, dear, I could not help it; I would 
not go to meet Mr. Bolsover, aud I don’t care how 
poorly I fare, if only we are together.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Estrecta Lingard had not left Tower Eaat- 
fort clandestinely. She had flatly refused to 
meet the husband chosen for her; and Lady 
Lingard bad replied by saying,— 

“Very well, then you must leave home, [ will 
place you with people who will not allow you 
either much liberty or amusement; you will 
soon change your mind.” 

“T shall go to Jack,” the girl answered quietly. 
“ My father's love has failed me, and he refuses 
me the protection I need. My brother is conse- 
quently my proper guardian.” 

My lady had laughed scoffingly. 

“ He is so abundantiy supplied with this world’s 





speaking in terms of highest praise of his new 
friend. Her reply-——which followed quickly-—he 
showed Rodney. One passage ran thus :— 

“T hate to deceive my father and Lady Lin, 
gard, but I must either do this or keep silence 
to you, and that is worst of all. But, oh! Jack, 
my dear old brother, if only } could be with 
you, I would not care a fig how hard I worked, 
how poorly I lived! Is there nothing I can do 
to augment your little income? I won't be a 
burden to you, bub I cannet long endure life 
here, Mr. Bolsover is coming home, they say, 
next week, and Lady Lingard intends taking me 
to Bolsover House, to be approved by my future 
lord and master. Oh! Jack, dear Jack, save 
me from the fate which threatens me. I know 
I shall hate the man who is willing to have hie 
wife chosen for him. 

“Enough of myself; it is wrong to trouble 

you with my troubles. Cf your friend Mr. 
tevel I cannot think too highly ; he is indeed 
‘a hero in the strife,’ and so long as I live I 
shall be grateful to him for his goodnexe, praying 
always that he may reap as he has sown.” 

“T should like to know Miss Lingard,” said 
Rodney, reflectively. ‘* She must be a good girl ; 
and I say Jack, whatever happens, save her 
from a loveless marriage. This, Bolsover, 


now——— 

“Qh! don't speak of him; he must be an 
utter cad ; Estrella shall not be driven into mar- 
riage with him; but remember, she has been 
daintly nurtured, delicately reared, and how ara I 
to supply her even with necessaries on twenty- 
five shillings a week ?” 

“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
said Rodney, quietly ; “and if Miss Lingard is 
the girl I take her to be she will prefer poverty 
and freedom to gilded slavery and the loss of 
her own self-re3 . 

It was three days later that he called at Jack’s 
lodgings. ‘*Old fellow,” he said, “duty takes 
me out of town for a few days ; do your best 
for our chums at the lecture-room, and I'll be 
back as soon as I possibly can,” 

The meeting that t fell flat; the master 
mind was wanting, master hand sorely 
missed ; as one man observed, “the place ain’s 
the same when Mr, Revel ain't in it. He gets 
such a close grip o’ your heart, you can’t get 
along without him.” 

Jack himself felt peculiarly depressed ; it was 
soy Revel eunghbecing the short slew which hod 
ney Revel, e short © whic 
elapsed since their firat meeting, 


goods that he will be glad to share them with 
you. Well, go to him ; learn for the first time 
| in your life what itis to be poorly housed, poorly 
| fed, and scantily clad. Only on one condition 
| shall you return, that condition is that you marry 
| Mr, Bolsover ; and I give you six weeke in which 
| to make your choice.” 

So Estrella had packed one modest trunk with 
her plainest dresees, the most useful and necessary 
articles ; and having foudly kiescd ler little 
step-brother, had turned ber back upon her home, 
setting her face towards “ the lights ¢’ Londou,” 

To Jack it was wonderful what a home-like 
air she contrived to impart to the rooms, He 
had given up his bedchamber (a mere closet) tu 
her, saying that the sofa would serve bim weil 
esough until times improved; and Estrella, with 
her arms about his neck, had said,— 

“ Yee, they shal improve. I have come to help, 
not to drag you down, andI mean to find work, 
For the present we shali not do so badly, [ have 
| four sovereigns in my purse, aud intend to prac- 
tise greatest, econoxsay.” 

She had been with hima week vow, and 
although she had not succeeded yet ia obtaining 
work, she had been very busy. 

Every spare mewent she used in learniag the 
hundred and one duties common to « housewife 
of the middle-class, and with much fear and 
trembiing concocted cheap but savoury dishes for 
Jack on his return, 

She was generally succeseful in her efforts, and 
his words of praise gave her the necessary en 
couragement to persevere, 

It ie true that she often felt suffocated in the 
dark small rooms, that many self-imposed tasks 
were distasteful to her-—it could not fail to be so, 
to one daintily reared; but Estreila was not 
easily daunted, and had uo false pride. 

At the close of the week Jack told her with 
pleasure that Rodney Revel bad returned, 
and, rather nervously, asked her if she would 
that night attend the lecture-room with him, 
adding,— 

“He likes to give these poor friends of his 

and when I mentioned casually that 
you sang well, he asked if you would comeut to 
give them some ballads, Was I wrong to pro- 
mise for you” 

** No,” she said, after a brief heaitation, ‘I will 
do it with the utmost readiness; and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing my audience is not a 
critical one, Then, too, I owe Mr. Revel a heavy 
debt for his goodness to you, and shall be glad te 
repay it, though in se poor a way.’ 
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That evening she dressed herself in a deep 
ruby gown, which suited her southern style of 
beauty admirably. There were soft little ruffles 
of white lace about the throat and wrists, but in 
all other it was perfectly plain; and 
Jack, having pronounced her “ fit” they walked 
together to the room, 

Rodney Revel was already there, and greeted 
thera warmly, whilet a momentary gleam of in- 
voluatary admiration flashed in the blue eyes. 
The» he said with some slight disappointment,— 

«You have brought no music, Miss Lingard ?” 
I shall not need it, Jack is familiar with some 
~~ my songs, and so can accompany me,” she 
anawered, smiling, “I can only hope to please 
your friends. Jack has beeu telling me what very 
good fellows they are.” 

Then the first arrivals entering made further 
speech impossible. 

Later she sang “Twickenham Ferry,” in a 
pure, sweet voice of considerable strength, and 
her success was at once assured ; in response to 
the euthusiastic applause she gave “ Olivia,” 
aad after that some good old-fashioned glees, in 
which everybody joined, brought the bright 
evening toa close. Rodney walked home with 
the brother and aister, and a little shyly Estrella 
praised the good work he was doing. He 
auswered her guickly, eagerly,—- 

“ You toocan help if you will, Miss Lingard ; I 
have been thinking we might organise a singing- 
class, with yourself at the head. J am not a 
musical genius myself; in fact I shali be just as 
pleased #8 my poor fellows to learn from you.” 

“You de me too much honour; I will work 
very hard to deserve it,” the girl said, simply. 
" Pray do not hesitate to command my eervices, 
remember how much I owe you for your goodnesa 
to Jack.” 

“I did very little; pray do not let it weigh 
upon your semory. To-morrow, if I may, I will 
call with your brother to make some arrange- 
ments for the new clase ; and I must look care- 
fully to myself or I ahall be ousted from my 
place in your favour.” 

With a little laugh she gave him her hand, 
they having now reached their lodgings. 

“Oh, you won't ind me « very formidable 
rival; still I warn you I shall do my best to 
make my new friends like me.” 

“Well,” said Jack, as they entered their 
sittiog-room, “ what do you think of Revel ?” 

“That he is as good as he looks, which is say- 
ing a great deal. He reminde me of pictures I 
have seen of Harold and Richard Coeur de Lion 
~~he would be simply eplendid at the head of an 
array.” 

“Yes, I always think he has made a mistake 
in his choice of a profession ; and yet he isa man 
who could ill be spared even in that. My dear, 
but for you and Revel, [ never could have borne 


“ 


to live out my natural life,” and the glance | 


which travelled to the photograph upon the 
mantel told how great wae hie grief for the 
dead woman who seemed to look at him with 
eyes full of tender love. 

Katrella kissed hirn in silence, then made haste 
to prepare the simple supper, over which Jack 
reeovered something like his usual tone. 

She saw much of Rodney in the days that 
followed, and all unconsciously she was learning 
to regard him as a hero, the noblest, best of men; 
and her heart began to beat with unaccustomed 
force when she heard his steps upon the stair, or 
let her hand rest a moment in his when he came 
or went. One day he found her alone and in a 
state of pleasurable excitement, 

"IT have such good news for you,” she said, 
gaily. “‘ I am uo longer to be a drone in the hive, 
for Ihave got’work at last, and feel myself quite 
ao important creature.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Rodney, smiling 
down at her flushed and eager face ; “ nothing 
that concerns you fails to interest me.” 

“Thank you ; well, I have obtained the post 
of daily governess to three little girls, daughters 
of a confectioner. I am to receive twenty 
pounds a year, and my hours are not long ; from 
ten until four, only I am afraid poor J must 
dine at some cheap restaurant—that is the only 
drawback.” 

Rodney looked thoughtful. 





“TI don’t wish to distress you, but could you 
not have waited for a better opening? I am 
afraid you will not find your new life very easy ; 
where is this place?” 

“Close to the Strand, and really you need 
nod think of me as being unhappy. Mrs, Taylor, 
my employer, is a nice, ladylike little woman, 
with @ kind voice, and I am not clever or accom- 
plished enough to undertake more onerous 
duties, My education is so purely fashionable 
and superficial,” 

May I ask you one question without, offence, 
Miss Lingard? Thack you,” as she bowed ; 
“do you never regret leaving home? As Mr. 
Bolsover'’s wife you would have every luxury— 
as a daily governess it will sometimes be hard 
work to make both ends meet.” 

‘*Mr. Revel, you are the jast man to give 
worldly advice,” she anawered, the colour flaming 
into her cheeks, “and I hoped that you believed 
me as capable of work as I am incapable of etoop- 
ing to marry Charies Bolsover.” 

* But do you know anything against’ the man ?” 
he questioned serenely. 

“No; heis only a name to me; but he must 
be horrid to be drawn into such an arrangement ; 
it is unholy, and I will not bea party toit. If 
ever I marry it will be because I honour and love 
the man I shall call husband, I reg et nothing I 
have done. I am happier io my new life than I 
have been for years—only I should like some- 
times to see ag J little etep-brother ; we 
love each other so dearly; but he is young, and 
_ will ‘teach him to forget me, and that is 


Her lip quivered; a moment she was silent, 
then she resumed brightly,— 

“Tt is not given to men only to work, as I 
intend to prove to you ; I useg to find the days 
so long at home, bub they pass rapidly now, I 
have so much to do, so much to learn, Then the 
evenings are so pleasant; I shall be quite eo 
when the summer comes and ends the meetings.” 

“We shall still find something to do,” he 


| rejoined, and her heart leapt for joy that he 


ehould link her thus to him, “ We,” how delight- 
fully friendly it sounded ; she was of some use to 
him, and the thought msde her glad. He had 
risen to go, and now as he held her hand, he said, 
“your hours do not tally with Jack’s; I think 
you must let me take you to and from Mrs, 
Taylor's ; London streets are not the nicest for 
young girls to traverse alone,” 

" You are very good,” Estrella answered, blush- 
ing and trembling with joy at his kindly thought- 
fulness for her; “but I am afraid that I should 
be imposing upon your goodness,” 

“s But if t tall you that I shall look forward to 
those walks with pleasure, will you not consent 
to the arrangement 7” 

“If you wish it—yes.” 

“ When do you enter upon your new career /” 

“Next Monday ; Mrs, Taylor is anxious that 
the children should lose no more time in pursuing 
their studies; they have been without a governess 
for two months ; and as they are very delicate 
she is afraid to send them to school, Oh! if only 
you could guess what a happy, grateful girl I am ! 
I shall no | aoe be a burthen to Jack, and shall 
still he able to attend to his needs.” 

“ ] think Jock is 0 very lucky fellow to have 
so good a sister,” said Rodney; and so tender 
were the biue eyes meeting hers that she was 
covered with confusion. But when he had gone 
she stood before his portrait, which he had 
given her brother, and under her breath she 
said, — 

“T love you, oh I love you, my hero and my 
king! Perhaps you will never guess or care to 
know it, but my heart will follow you wherever 
you go, and in my prayers I shall entreat Heaves 
for you always, [ama better woman for having 
known you, and if a sadder, why then complain?” 

She had given him the pure passionate wor- 
ship of her heart, no mean gift. With her, as 
with all true women, dwelt the adoration fur 
the heroic and the noble; the yearning after 
all things great and glorious, and in her eyes 
Rodney Revel was glorious indeed. 

On the Monday she began her new life, and 
he was always ready to escort her to and from 


Mre. Taylor’s, so that the kindly little woman 
said to herself,— 

“T shall not keep her long ; that big fair man 
loves her, and who can wonder! Well, I wieh 
them joy, but I shall be sorry to lose her.” 

The days went by quickly now, so that almost 
before she realised it the six weeks of 
allowed her were all but gone. It was a bright 
afternoon when Rodney meeting her recalled this 
fact to her. 

“Are you still resolved to cast in your lot 
with us!” hesaid.  - 

“ Yes, for me there is no going back. I do not 
wish it.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


PRESENTLY he said,— 

“Jack can epare you to me for a few hours, 
and he will not be home very early; will you 
drive with me to Twickenham { I know a place 
where I can get a capital chaise and quiet pony, 
and the jaunt will do yowgood.” 

Tt was not always pleasant to Estrella to walk 
through all weathers and under all circumsian- 
ces, and then holidays were so rare now, that her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment at the prospect before her. 

“ I should like nothing so well,” she said grate- 
fully. ‘You are very good to me.” 

* Nonsense; 1 am thinking most of myself. 
Now, if you hurry home for your wraps, I will 
cali for you in a + spec of an hour. Bring 
something warm with you, the evenings are very 
cold y»t, and I must not offend Jack by taking 
poor cure of you.” 

She laughed as she left him, and hurried to her 
lodgings, where she loitered longer than usual 
over her toilet, because in his eyes she would be 
fair, Stiil she was ready when he drove round, 
and he complimented her on her punctuality. 

There was still enough frostiness in the air to 
make her furs acceptable, but the afternoon was 
bright and clear, and as she drank in deep breathe 
of fresh air, she said,—- 

“ Thiz is divine ; I don’t know how to thank 
you enough for your kindness.” 

“Then don't attempt it,” he answered quietly, 
“and I wish for no thanks.” 

They drove by way of Richmond, thence to 
Twickenham, where they had tea, then on the 
homeward journey they passed through Kew, It 
was then that Rodney said, — 

“ T hope thie ie not the last excursion that we 
shall take together. Do you remember that first 
night we met _ sang ‘Twickenham Ferry !’ 
I said to myself one day I would bring you down 
here, but I hardly hoped it would be so soon. I 
never hear that song now but | associate it with 
you. I half expected to see some jolly young 
waterman come out to greet you with the words 
—‘Ansurean’ ye’re welcome to Twickenham 


Town: 


“Oh,” emiling and blushing, “ you forget there 
is no ferry now ; only an unromantic ge aud 


no romantic young waterman.” 

"I sit corrected, but it is hardly kind to drop 
so heavily down upon me.” 

Silence awhile ; the reius fell loosely upon the 
pony’s aides, the driver was forgetful of his duty; 
he was thinking how good it would be to call 
this gentle yet brave girl his own, how sweet to 
find himself the dear object of her love. ; 

He was by no means a coward, but almost bis 
heart failed him as he realised how very much he 
wished to ask of her. Desperately he began— 

‘* Estrella,” then paused, whilst she all tremb- 
ling with vague fear, aud indescribable joy, 
answered,-——- 

"Yes; what is it you would say!” 

“ Ouly this, dear heart, that I love you; that 
I would fain call you wife--but you must cou- 
sider well before you anawer, because I have not 
much to offer, and you have been always 
used to luxury-———” 

“Not always,” she interrupted very softly. 
“Jack and I have made acquaintance with 


poverty of late.” 
“Still I pray you to think before you answer, 
because having once won you I could not lightly 





let you go, You are a minor; your people can 


~ 









oo! 


. heart! She gave him her hand in so natural 
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recall you for at least two years. Take time for 
thought. With your beauty, your birth you may 
do better than marry the sub-editor of a not very 
popular paper.” 

“J could not do better than marry the man I 
love,” she said, under her breath, “ I can never 
regret giving myself to you.” 

‘But there may be obstacles; your people 
may exercise theirextreme authority, and I may 
not be all I seem.” 

“Suppose I take you on trust,” she whispered 
back, “ and even if I am recalled, I leave my heart 
with you; my promiee to you shal: be my bond.” 

Then he put an arm about her. 

‘These words make you mine, and ro one shall 
have power to take you from me,” 

Ag their lips met in that first kiss of love, he 
felt her tears wet upon his cheek ; she clung to 
him with tender hands, saying, — 

Rodney, I am the happiest woman on earth ; 
so happy I muet needs cry—oh ! I will strive to 
be worthy of you.” Then he stayed her words 
with kisses, and ina blissful dream they drove 
quietly home, 

Jack was seated ab his solitary tea, and of 
coarse he must needs be told the great news, 
He smiled sadly as he congratulated Rodney, 
adding, — mis 

* But do not take her away from me too soon ; 
I shall be lost without her.” 

“Rodney has promised not to separate ua,” 
broke in Estrella, blushing crimson, “ our home 
is to be yours, and I will do my best to make it 
happy.” 

Theo the question arose should Sir Aylmer 
and Lady Lingard be made acquainted with 
Estrella’s mad engagement. They had all but 
cast her off, and Jack declared it was quite un- 
necessary to communicate with them, but Rodney 


said, — 

“Let us deal fairly by them ; I will write Sir 
Aylmer to-morrow; and sweetheart have no 
fear. I will not give you back to them having 

Estrella also wrote to her father, and three 
days later received replies both from him and 
my lady. Sir Aylmer commanded her to return 
home at once, to throw over her plebeian lover, or 
‘o consider herself henceforth a stranger to him. 
My lady went further ; she upbraided her in un- 
nieasured terms, expressed a wish that they 
inight never again meet, accused her of ingrati- 
tude, and plainly said she was a disgrace to her 
family, like “that ne’er-do-weel her brother.” 
She concluded by hoping that Estrella would 
soon be taught the madness of her conduct, and 
that the so hastily arranged marriage should 
result in misery to her. It was quite evident 
that Rodney Revelwas an adventurer, who hoped 
to establish himself securely by wedding her, 

Perhaps it was only natural the girl should 
shed many bitter tears over these effusions, 
remembering the time when her father had been 
dear to her, when his every word was full of 
kindness. But indignation ewallowed up her 
grief, when having shown her letters to Rodney 
he produced his, It was written by Sir Aylmer, 
but to Estrella it was evident that my lady had 
been the dictator; her father was weak and 
foolish, but not naturally cruel. He never could 
have devised those cunning sentences, each of 
which carried ite own cruel stab; to her surprise 
Rodney treated the letter with merry contempt. 

“They are angry now,” he said lightly, “ but 
by-and-by they will relent, and I really think, 
sweetheart, our best plan is to marry without 
any unnecessary delay. I shall then be in a 
position to care for you, and I am quite able to 
afford you a nice little home in the suburbs. with 
a neat capable maid. There shall be a room for | 
Jack, of course ; and so, dear girl, you had best | 
tell Mrs, Taylor that after quarter day you will 
enter your new life,” 

_ She made no demur; for long years she had 
known very little kindness, and did she not hold 
the biesved truth of her lover's worthiness in her 


and simple a manner that he was quite as much 
touched by the gesture as by her words, which 
were simple and natural too, 


work, Perhaps some day, when father has “TI am more than content looking into your 
learned how wise was the choice I made, how | eyes, for they are the mirrors of truth,’ 
happy I am, he will relent and forgive me, if 
only for my dead mother’s sake.” ——— 
“ And if not, my dearest ?” 
“ Tf not, I will leave alland follow you, because 
you make my world,” : 
Mrs. Taylor was not surprised when Estrella | Triagp and faint Estrella reached Castfort. It 
blushingly told her the news. struck her wiih a keen sense of irony that those 
“I saw it from the beginning,” she said, “I | who had drivea her away were the first to recall 
aca sure Mr. Revel is a man of whom any girl | ber, When she had left home her modest belong- 
might be proud. I hope his people will be nice | ings had occupied the rear of o small cart, now 
to you, my dear,” and that remark set Estrella | the magnificent!y-appointed carriage, with splen- 
thinking she really knew fuothing of her lover's | didly-groomed black horees, was in waiting. Of 
friends. That afternoon when as usual she met | one servant ehe asked,— f 
him, she said, — " Is there no change for the better in Master 
‘I wonder, Rodney, if there are many people | Artie’s condition?” = ite 
in this great city quite so poor in relatives. “ No miss, nove ; he’s just going like the other 
Have you no one belonging to you ?” little ladies and gentlemen, and he couldu’t rest 
“T have « sister,” he answered, quietly; “she | until he had seen you. { should like to eay, if 
is called Theo, and one day you shall know her, | you please, miss, tha we are all glad to have you 
I thjnk that you would be very good friends.” back, and hope we shall soon have the pleasure 
“And where does she live? Does she know | of welcoming Master Jack.’ 
nothing of our engagement yet? How is she ‘‘T hope so,’ she answered vaguely, becauee 
employed ; for of course she works? Does she | everything seemed strange and unreai to her ; 
resemble you ?” “ you are very kind to remember ua at all; aud 
“What a catalogue of queries! Suppose we | I trust that my poor little brother may yet be 
take them in order} She resides in a mere | spared to us,” 
village, on the south const. At present she does| Then she was driven homewards ; but neither 
not guess the good gift I shall soon make her. | Sir Aylmer nor my lady met her in the hall ; 
We do not correspond often, owing to cireum- | only the old nurse—a privileged person—came 
stances. But when you are my wife I will take | down the wide stairs, and taking the lovely face 
you down to he. Just now she is especially busy | between her hands, kissed ip warmly, after- 
with her school. For the reat, she is as uulike | wards apologising for her freedom ; ‘‘ but, dear 
me as possible, She is small, brown haired, | heart, the house has been lost without you, miss ; 
brown-eyed, very pretty and possessed of # great | and if you please will you go up to Master Artie 
deal of cheracter. Just the sort of girl Jack | ab once, for he’s erying always for you.” 
should marry— he wants guidance and cheerful So Estrella stole upstairs, pausing to listen 
society.” outside the sufferer’s room, She heard the 
“Poor Jack | I do not think he will ever take | mother’s bitter eobs, the father’s occasioual ‘' My 
another wife. And, after all, second marriages | boy! my boy! may Heaven take you. I cannot 
are very tuuch like second-hand clothes. Do you , bear to see your pain!” mingling with the deep- 
suppose (with a look of love) that I could ever | drawn gasping » reaths, the hollow cough, the 
put any one iu your place, Rodney }” | melancholy plaint, I want Eetie! Estie! she 
“Probably not ; and I confess the idea is not | was always kind! ° q 
pleasant that you could ; but Jack is essentially ‘Thea she opened the door, and stood with fast- 
& man who seeds feminine encouragement and one menas wind ~ posto va — Big - 
; heand Theo seem made each for the | child was lyiag with hie arms tossed 
pr Ag peste head, hia ir ourle all wet with the death-dew, 
“T had no idea that you were given to match- | streaming vpan the pillows, his eyes wide and 
making,” she answered, emiling; thea added more | staring. Stepping forward Estrella said m a 
gravely, “T am not sure that you should wish | shaken voice, n 
Theo such a fate, for Iam sure Jack’s best as " Artie, I am here | 
well as hie first love lies buried with the poor He gave # glad tremulous cry, and the nexb 
Madge I never knew, whose loss he so truly | moment was folded in her arms, whilet ber teare 
deplores,” were falling fast upon the wasted, waxen face. 
With characteristic abruptness Rodney dis-| ‘Don’t cry,” he said, “1 want to hear you 
missed the subject ; and the remainder of the | Jaugh again, as you used when we were aloue. 
walk was occupied by desultory chat. Oh! what good times we had: but they can never 
Jack was not in when they reached home, but | come again, Have they told youl am dying! I 
an orange-coloured envelope occupied a promi- | Was sorry once, dat I am not sorry now, Always 
nent position upon the mantel, It was addressed | Iam so tired, and my legs ache as they u 
to Estrella, and, with a sudden presentiment of | when we went long walks, and you would try to 
trouble, she tore it open. It was from Lady | carry me home. I was such » bothersome boy. 
Lingard, and ran,—- Bie pm Rs Boe Artie; I loved you too well 
. y ie dying ; asks constantly | ever to think that.” 
for be pe te ee rs He fondled her cheek with his frailhand, 
Her face whitened, her beautiful dark eyes| Iknow! I know! but when I go to sleep will 
filled with tears as she gave the brief message | you try to cheer poor mamma ; an I want you 
into her lover's hand, saying,— to bring back brother Jack. I wasso little when 
“J must go! Oh, I must go! Artie always | be went away Ido nob rewember much aboub 
loved me so dearly, and he is dying. Iam sorry | him, only I have felt often it wasn't right for @ 
for her now ; be ia her only child, and she wor- | boy like me to take everything away from him. 
shipped him. You will take me to Liverpool- | Yes, yes,” rolling bis head restlesaly, I eould 
street, and return to tell Jack the news, will you | not help heariug what people enid ae I walked or 
not? Ask him not to be ofleaded that they have | drove with nurse; they used to whisper that I 
recalled me iv his stead ; it is for the boy’s sake | had robbed bro'her Jack of everything—and 
I go, and if I can I will effect a reconciliation | their words sank Aere—hurt Acre!” touching bis 
between my father and brother.” feebly pulsing heart" I could not forget them ; I 
She was crying quietly as he took her in his | thought over them, dreamt of them. 
arms, “ Hush, Artie dear, do not distress yourself ; I 
*{ am most grieved for you,” he said, | am sure if Jack knew youas? do he would love 
“because you love the child dearly, although, you very dearly. Poor litile brother ier 
according to rumour, you have little cause todo | “1 shall _not be poor much longer, smiling, 
80, But, Estrella, my own, you are going back | “ because, Estie, T am going to Heaven ; a i 
to luxury ; do you think you can bear to return | did pray I might see you again, and you have 
to this life and a poor lover? There will be | come. Mammy, dear, you won't seud istie 
much pressure brought to bear upon you. Can | away any more?’ ‘ ‘ 
you resist, and still cleave loyally to me?’ “Not if she wishes to stay ; if she promises to 
“T will never love you less, come what may ; | be good. Oh, wy boy, my best ioved one, you 
always best avd dearest, always my hero and my | break my heart! Is there no power on earth to 


CHAPTER V. 

















__ 1 love you very % T will do my beat to 
@ 8 good wife, and to help you in your noble 


king! Does not that content you ?” | snatch you from the grave?” and dropping on 
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her knees she flung her arms across the bed, 
weeping madly, 

Artie looked distressed, but he was too weak 
then to do more than touch her bowed head with 
his thin fingers, For the rest of the night he lay 
quite quiet, sleeping from time. to time; but he 
woke when Estrella went away to throw aside 
her wraps and take a little necesssry refreshment. 

He feebly complained that “ Estie never stayed 
with him now,” and the unhappy, jealous, broken- 
hearted mother cried passionately, 

“Is that girl always to be first and dearest with 
my children? What sorcery does she use to win 
their hearte away from me? Oh, Artie! Artie! 


a detailed account of all that had taken place 
since her arrival, adding,—~ 

“| feel that it is here my duty lies at present, 
and that both of you agree to this, But so 
soon as I can be spared I shall return to you and 
the old, working, happy life,” 

The whole of the funeral ents de- 
volved upon her, for Lady Lin remained 
prostrate, and Sir Aylmer was lost without her. 

So the sad day came, the mourners were assem- 
bled, when, to their astonishment, my lady, who 
had kept her bed until now, came into their 
midst, in | heavy voice announcing her inten- 





have you no love left for your mother?” 


“ Yes,” wearily, “but I love Estic best ; she | 


ia never crozs ; I want her now,” 

Then he fell asleep again, whilst the weary 
girl, returning, took up her post by his bed, and 
#0 quiet was his breathing that presently the 
silence lulled her to rest, and the dark head lay 
by the fair one upon the pillows, 

The next day the child lay in a semi-con- 
scious state, with closed lids and feebly flutter- 
ing breath. Once or twice he murmured the 
words,— 

“Brother Jack!” but beyond that he did 
not speak. Doctors came and went. 

“No hope,” they said; ‘twenty-four hours 
will end it all,” 

But the mother could not realise this; when 
at the dead of the night her darling, turning on 
bia pillows, said brightly,— 

“T have had a lovely dream—to-morrow I will 
tell it all to you and daddy—to-morrow—I am too 
tired now—and there is something I want to say 
te Estie about brother Jack—but I must wait 
& little while—because my head seems so light 
and empty. I cannot quite remember what it 
was,” 

Ho lay very silent afier that until, as the slow 
dark hours wore towards the dull grey dawn, 
he suddenly lifted himeelf, and with a faint, 
sweet voice, broke into melody— 


. 
“ Ob, to be there, where never tears of sorrow 
Shall dim the eye, nor aching pain nor care 
Shall overcloud our morrew. 
Oh! to be there! ob, to be there!" 


Thore was a wrapt, glorified look on the wee 
face, as the fair head fell once more upon its 
pillows, Those who saw it felt the end was very 
year then ; never mortal wore that look unless 
within sight of the Golden Gate, 

The weeping mother bent over him, as though 
her great love would have power to stay his flight ; 
but now he ecarcely heeded her, scarcely was 
conscious of her presence, 

There were angel voices sounding in his ears, 
avgel forms before his dimming eyes, and the 
earth, with earthly things alike, were forgotten. 

Slowly he sank, and just as the first “ pipe of 
half-awakened birds” thrilled through the silence, 
the first ray of the newly-risen sun made a shaft 
of light athwart the room, the innocent soul of 
the child returned to its Maker, and my lady's 
house was left unto her desolate. 

To was Estrella, who, with reverent hands 
closed the white lids, who saying brokenly,—+ 

“It is all over,” sought to lead away the 
bereaved mother. Burt she was like one gone 
mad, and with a wild shriek flung herself beside 
ner child, crying on him most piteously to speak 
to her once,—only once in—-to comfort her 
breaking heart with his farewell kise. Then 
yome one in mercy lifting her, carried her away ; 
bub through all that sad day they heard her 
ries, her bitter lamentations, and even those who 
had most cause to dislike or fear her felt dislike 
and fear vanish at the approach of pity. 

Sir Aylmer, looking dreadfully broken and old, 
said ontreatingly to his daughter,—- 

“You will stay with us, Metrella, until—-he—is 

arried out. I am afraid to think what this will 
mean to your mother; Artie was our last, our 
maly hope.” 


“You have Jack,” she answered gently; “ but I 
will uot speak of him now that your heart is 


so sore; yes, father, I will stay whilet you need 


me,” and she kissed bim fondly, remembering 


how kind he once had been. 


She wrote both Rodney and Jack, giving them 


tion of following her child to his last long home. 

Nobody tried to dissuade her, feeling it would 
be useless; and dry-eyed, stony in face and 
mien she took her seat. No tremor passed over 
her when alighting at the churchyard. The coffin 
was borne towards the church, and steadily she 
followed, 

It was not until she stood beside the open 
grave that her love and grief had way. With a 
sudden low moan she sank upon her knees, re- 
maiving in that position throughout the rest of 
the service, her dull, hopeless sobs striking far 
more cruelly than tears‘or low wailings upon the 


from the house, and a great horror filled her—it 
was Lady Lingard on her way to the lake | 


CHAPTER YI. 


Socu a journey could have but one end ; mad 
with sorrow, the wretched woman was evidently 
bent upon ending her existence. As Estrella 
grasped that fact she rushed from the room, 
going fleetly and noiselessly downstairs, her heart 
throbbing wildly. There was no time to waken 
the sleeping household, so the next instant she 
was alone, under the clear sky, flying after that 
rapidly moving 

Her footsteps made no noise, for her way lay 
over level lawns, and not once did Lady Lingard 
turn, having neither thought nor fear of pursuit, 
She had also a good start, and, despite Estrellas 
awiftness, she reached the water before the 
irl could come up with her. Even as her step- 
aughter cried her name, she flung up her arms 
and with a moan plunged into the deep waters ; 
there followed immediately a second splash, then 
the sound of a hoarse voice, imploring,— 





| listening ear, 
| In the end it was found necessary to remove 


| her by force, and fainting she was borne back to | 


| the carriage. 

She was still unconscious when they reached 
Tower Castfort, but in a little while she rallied, 
and begged that she might be left alone, To this 
Sir Aylmer demurred, but she with a touch of 
her old imperious manner, said,— 

“T am broken down, but still mistress of my- 
self and queen of my household—go-—~ J will be 
obeyed,” and without a word he went, 

But the loneliness, the sense of loss was intev- 
sified when the mourners were gone and only he 
and Estrella remained together. The girl was very 
pale and sad, for she had loved the dead boy 
dearly ; his affection had been her only solace in 
the evil days at home, the one liok to bid her 
to it ; and he was gone, 

She wondered vaguely if now Jack would be 
recalled, and as though in answer to her thought 
Sir Aylmer said drearily,-- 

“The old race will soon be extinct; it dies with 
me; there must bea curse upon it, for my only 
surviving son iz lost to me by his own folly ; my 
daughter obstinately refuses to wed according to 
my wishes and her station—truly Iam of all men 
the most unfortunate.” 

Then Estrella spoke gently,— 

“ Tt remains with you, father, whether you will 
be lonely all your days. I ask nothing for myself 
but I beg you to recall Jack, He is your first- 
born, the child of the wife you loved so dearly ; 
it is a monstrous iniquity that he should be 
robbed of his birthright. He has never disgraced 
your name, his only fault has been his loyalty to 
a good, true-hearted girl whom he loved in all 
devotion and honovr. Oh, father, with ‘ what 
measure ye mete itshall be meted you again,’ and 
if you are eo hard with our poor boy what mercy 
| dare you ask or hope for yourself?” 

He atirred uneasily, feebly said,— 

T should like to see Jack again ; I do not feel 
so angry with him asi did, I am growing old 
and feeble, I should like to be at peace with you 
all, ButI dare not recall him, your mother 
would never consent to that, and,” querulously, 
**drop the subject.” 

She obeyed, presently going to her room, but 
ehe could not rest; there was a vague sense of 
evil weighing upon her, which she could not 
shake off. 

She drew up her blind, and seating herself 
before the window, looked out over the grounds 
bathed now in the silvery moonlight. 

There was the lake where she and Jack had 
learned to swim ; there the willow where her own 
mother had always made her summer reading- 
room. How long ago it all seemed ! 

The lights ia the house were all extinguished 
now, and her heart gave a quick throb of fear as 
she heard a door cautiously opened, but she did 
not cry out; only strained every faculty to dis- 
cover from whence the sound proceeded, 


“ Let me go! oh, leb me go!” 


| She was a heavy woman, and struggled with 


| her rescuer; bat Estrella if slight, was strong, 
and gripping her fast with one hand contrived 
with the other to get good hold of a drooping 
branch of the willow; then she cried thrice for 


elp. 

She wae chilled; she knew her etrength could 
not last long, and, worse than all, Lady Lingard 
had swooned, and so wasa dead weight. Her 
brain was reeling, her senses seemed to swim, 
when there came the welcome sound of steps, 
and she heard like one in a dream, “Hold ou s 
minute, whoever you be,” and verved herself to 
the final effort. : 

As through a mist she saw two men approach- 
ing, kuew the same vague way they were the 
lodge-keeper and his son; then she knew no 
more until she opened her eyes in her own room 
to find anxious faces bending over her. She felt 
weak and dazed, then the remembrance of the 
previous uight’s adventure (for it was now noon) 
returning, she said,— 

“Nurse, did I succeed? Was I in time to 
save her!” . 

“ Yes, honey, yes, thank Heaven! But she’s 
awful ill, and raving like a madwoman. Eh, 
dear | but we've been mortal anxious for you.” 

She was so tired and drowsy she made no 
reply, but presently fell asleep, not waking again 
until evening, when she felt so refreshed that 
but fer nurse she would have risen. 

The next day she was able. to write to Jack 
and Rodney, and even to go downstairs, where 
she found her father in a state of deepest depres- 
sion, Lady Lingard was ill of brain fever, and 
but very small hope was entertained of her 
recovery. She had no reason to love this woman, 
and yet, for her father’s sake, in remembrance of 
Artis, she resolved to stay by her until she was 
convalescent, or—the end came, It was her 
duty, and Rodney was not the man to bid her 
shirk it. Soshe remained, taking her share in 
the nuraing, tending her stepmother so kindly, 
so unflaggingly, that the servants deelared Miss 
Estrella was an angel, and the hard woman being 
told, when sense returned to her, of all her good- 
ness, turned her face to the wall, weeping for 
very shame and gratitude. 

Sbe was much aged and changed! ib was 
palpable to all she could never be quite the same 
again ; but the greatest metamorphis of all was 
her affection for Estrella. She could scarcely 
endure her absence ; the love she had all along 
denied her was now centred upon her, and her 
one idea was to marry the girl well, and to one 
who would permit frequent intercourse between 
them. 

Charles Bolsover was the man she had all 
along chosen ; she saw no reason now toalter her 
plans. He was rich, would have a title, and Sir 
Ayimer should bequeath all his ions to 
his daughter, to the exclusion of his son—for 
with all the force of hor nature she hated Jack, 
because it seemed to her distorted fancy that 








suddenly she saw a tall black-robed figure issue 


but for him Artie would have lived and reigned 
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She had always exaggerated his youthful follies 
to her husband ; she alone had kept father and 
gon apart by « cruel and skilful dalemner ; they 
never should be reconciled if it rested with her. 
Surely Sir Aylmer would be content to see his 
daughter's children aboud him-and Jack might 
drift apart from them all—his fate was a mere 
detail not worth considering, 

When Estrella wrote saying,—*‘ I cannot yet 
be spared, but my heart is with you always, and 
agssoon as I may I will return.” Jack with a 
groan remarked bitterly,— 4 ’ 

' “We havé lost her, Revel ; that woman will 
make her as worldly and false as herself; say 
goodbye to your sweetheart, you will mob see 
her any more—or if you see her she wil! be 
changed,” 

Rodney Revel laughed,— 

“T have no fear, It is not in Estrella to be 
falae. Jack, old fellow, you are weak of faith ; 
did she forget or forsake you when you were in 
your direst need? Do you think, friend, that 
but one true woman ever existed? If only for 
your dead wife’s sake be juster in your judg: 
ment,” 

Jack stirred uneasily, feeling the force of 
Rodney's rebuke ; but he said,— 

“There was never another like Madge, and I 
have had very bitter experience.” 

“And are in consequence suspicious without a 
cauce, Lingard? You look for a knave in every 
man Fort meet, aud a flaw in every friendship. 
Come, this will never do! See, I, Estrella’s 
lover, stake my all upon her loyalty—etake it 
confidently, knowing that she can no more be 
false than I.” 

Whilst this conversation was being held, Es- 
trella, closeted with her stepmother, was listening 
with downcast eyes and thoughtful face to her 
words, 

“It is for your good I speak,” said my lady ; 
‘it is nob meet that you should marry a mere 
nobody--a man no one could receive or even re- 
cognize.” The girl smiled as she thought how 
very difficult it would be to ignore her lover. 
“Give him his congé, and make us happy by 
marrying Charles Bolsover. His grandfather 
positively dotes upon him, and is more than 
willing to receive you, You will never have such 
another chance,” 

Then said Estrella, — 

‘Mother, Rodney is dearer to me thau life 
but I wish to do what is right. Iwill make an 
agreement with you. I will consent to see Mr, 
Polsover on conditions that I tell him of my 
engagement ; then, if he is still wishful to call 
me wife, knowing my heart belongs to another-— 
if he can change that love—I will say yes to hie 
' eading.” 

But there was laughter on her lips, in her 
eyes, as she thought how impossible it would be 
forany man to wrest her from him. 

Still, with that conditional promise, my lady 
was feign to be content. 

_ Two days later she informed Estrella that 
Lord Bolsover and his grand-daughter were on 
their way to Castfort, 

“T don't know rauch of the girl,” she said, in 
conclusion, “ but I fancy she is a ‘ blue-stocking ;’ 
! remember Lord Bolsover saying she was not a 
— girl, and had queer notions of duty, and 
all that.” 

“They are coming to approve me, I su ” 
remarked Estrella, p dats “T hope I “gal 
the ondent satisfactorily, But where is my 
Buitor ?” 

“He will follow in a few days. It is his wish 
you should first become acquainted with his 
grandfather and sister. on, my dear, I hope 
you will be wise. I have had much trouble ; do 
not add to my burden by making an imprudent 
marriage. For all our sakes end your mad en 
gagement !” 

. If A, love Mr, Bolsover first and beet, I 
will send Rodney away.” 

And my lad tated as the dark eyes softened 
at thought of that absent eweetheart, who it was 
evident, — his.poverty, made her world. 

Pins: “Bolsover and his grand-daughter 
wrived. He was a tall, stately old gentleman, 
With an immense white beard and kindly eyes. 


eight, slender-in proportion ; she had brow” 
hair, brown eyes, and was exceedingly pretty. 
There was a great deal of decision in her manner, 
despite its gay graciousness ; and, almost uncon- 
sciously, Estrella compared her with the descrip- 
tion Rodney had given of his sister. 

It startled her a little when Lord Bolsover 
addressed her as Theo ; and as she led her to her 
room she said, — 

“You will think me very Irish when I say you 
remind me of some one I have never seen. But 
the description I had of her tallies exactly with 
your own; even her name is the same ; she is 
called Theo!” 

“ Don’t tell me I havea double; aceording to 
superstition nothing could be worse,” laughed 
Miss Bolsover, “You, however, have left me 
one crumb of satisfaction; I am really named 
Theodora-—Theo for brevity, so there may be a 


Theo?” 


answered Eatrella, blushing hotly. 

“You don’t propose to commit bigamy,” said 
Miss Bolsover, coolly; ‘‘and I understand that 
my brother's bride was to be found in Towers 
Castfort. Explain your riddle if you please,” 

“That is easily done, My people wish me to 
marry in my own station, but I have chosen for 
myself, My lover is the sub-editor of a bright 
little paper, and I do not suppose beyond his 
salary he has much to cal! his own. But he is 
most good, most noble ; I never can reach up to 
hia height; but I try to follow his steps if ever so 
feebly, and so far in the rear. He is Jack's friend, 
too, his best and dearest friend, and we intend 
presently to forma happy family together.” 

“All this seems distinctly unfair to Charles,” 
anid Miss Bolsover, 

“ Oh yes, I feel that. He is coming presently, 
and I will tell him all. I shall caat myself on his 
generosity, begging him to leave me unmolested, 
because whatever oomes I cannot be false to my- 
self and Rodney. It will be asore disappointment 
to my father and Lady Lingard, but what they 
ate pleased to call my folly, cannot hurt Mr, 
Bolsover, because never having seen me, he can- 
not love me,” 

“There is such a thing as affection at first 
sight,” Theo remarked quietly. ‘ 

“‘ But TI think that must be very rave indeed ; 
we English are not very impulsive if you take us 
as @ class,” 

Hexcompanion laughed ; then having smoothed 
her pretty hair, declared herself ready to go 
d 


own. 

All that evening whilst she chatted brightly to 
Sir Aylmer and my lady Lord Bolsover monopo.- 
lised Estrella; he seemed to find pleasure in 
looking at her, listening to the music of her 
sweet voice and her gentle words. 

“She is very beautiful,” he said to himself, 
* How could her people have treated her withsuch 
barbarity.in the past? And she is as good as 
she is lovely; if I were a young man I should 
even now be at her feet.” 

On the morrow when she walked with him he 
spoke to her of his grand-son ; she flushed and 
grew restless, so that he added quickly,-—- 


he is told the wholetruth, ifhe sees that you have 
thought only of your obscure lover, he will not 
press hie suit upon you, Charles and I agree to 
differ upon many points, and three years ago he 
took his own way—a good if an eccentric one—I 
was angry then, although I did not cut him off 
with the ‘proverbial shilling, and shall not even 
if he marriesa little girl for whom he has a } 
penchant. There, child, you must arrange matters | 
between yourselves when he comes, only think | 
before you leap ; you have been reared in luxury 


«J have been « stranger to it for months now; 
but I do not fear work ; [have learned to know 
thet an idle life is an unhappy one. But what 
you have told megives me fresh courage, and if 
Mr. Boleover ie a true man he will never cast 
off his aweetheart for me. Oh, it wou'd be an 
un union! No, when our interview is over 


distinction and a difference, Who is this other | 


“The sister of the man I am going to marry,” 


glad; you are ® power with my father and Lady 
Lingard, they listen to syou-—-—” 

“This is the consummation of impudence,” 
he interrupted with a pleasaut emile; “ you are 
pore me my desire, and yet you ask my 

elp.” 

And I am sure you will give it,” she an- 
awered, “because Jack has suffered much and 
sinned not atall. He only obeyed the dictates of 
his own heart, as J shall do. I do not believe 
that one’s parents have supreme control of one’s 
life, and if there were fewer marriages ‘arranged ’ 
there would be less of shame and rnisery in the 
world ; ” and speaking thus she left him, 

He watched her go with kind eyes. 

‘She wilido. It is not always given to the 
old to know wisdom,” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Snvce Estrella went away Jack had shared bip 
friend’s rooms; they were better furnished 
larger and more airy, and Roduey had eaid,— 

“ We shall each miss Aer more than we can tell ; 
let us be companions in misery, and so lighten 
each other’s load ;” and Jack, who hated hie awa 
society cordially, agreed. 

He returned. home late one evening to be 
informed by the landlady that Mr. Reve? was 
still out, but that a young lady who called her- 
self his sister had taken possession of the sitting 
room, saying that she would wait for him, 

Rather embarrassed Jack made his way to the 
apartment, and aa he entered a young girl row 
to meet him ; in her manner there was not the 
least possible touch of confusion. 

Extending a very small end neatly-gloved 
hand, she said,— 

“You are Mr, Lingard, I seem to know you 
quite well, Rodney has ao often spoken of you.” 

“ And I have made your acquaintance through 
him,” he answered, thinking how very frank 
were the dark eyea lifted to his, how iright the 
pretty mignon face; then he added, “I am 
| pleased to know you personally, and only sorry 

that my sister ie just now from town.” 

“T shall. meet her presently,”’ said the giri ; 
“ Redney has Soroieeided that. And now tell me 
if I may make you some tea; would you be 
surprised to hear [am positively ravenous, and 
equally thirsty !” 

“Not very,’ smiling. “I wish Revel had known 
of your coming, he would have rushed from bbe 
office to meet you ; as itis you must let me pe 
his substitute for awhile. Suppose I order up 
the tray.” 

“Do, please ; then you must tell me where t 
find the different things you need. This is almost 
as good fun as a picnic, only if Rodney is very 
long in coming I must go; I am staying with « 
friend, aud she will be anxious about me. Now, 
Mr. Lingard, where is the caddy ?” 

She flitted about so bright and merry, with 
such & frank smile, such helpful ways, thai ib was 
® pleasure to watch her, and presently they were 











She was suaall, scarcely emreding four-feet- 


Is back to town—bub if you would use 
your iabiinee for Jack I should be so grateful, so 


sitting down at table together, chatting as freely 
as though they were old friends. 
Then Roduey came in, starting with surprise 


5 ‘g » ; ; e+ > . 
“You need not fear persecution from him ; if | when he saw his sister; she started up to meet 


him with a merry laugh,— 

“T told you one day I should spring upen you 
thus, and being a woman of my word I have dune 
so. How well you look ;” and she kissed bim 
affectionately, “and how very late you are !” 

‘If L had guessed you were waiting me I had 
made more haste. Jack, this little sister of mine 


} ig at times a horrid nuisauce, acting as she doce 


on the impulse of the moment, bearing down on's 
fellow without warning. I am thankful that 
Estrella in no way resembles her ;” but the look 
he bestowed upou her robbed his words of aug 
uukindly significance, 

They epent a merry evening. She was 2% 
bright, so diverting, yet withal so sympathetic, 
that Jack was rather sorry when she rose to go ; 
and as he heard her whispering and iaughing on 
the stairs he felt just a wee bit sore that Rodney 
ehonld have tivo such girls as Estrel's and Theo 
to love him. Then he thought of Madge, and 
his head drooped ; there was none to &ll her 
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place, none! he must live and die alone—and he 
might live for fifty years, 

“Qh, my darling,” he whispered to his desolate 
heart, “why did you leave me comfortless? Was 
not my love deep enough, strong evough to hold 
and keep you!” 

it was a very depressed Jack that Rodney 
found upon his return. 

“T am getting pretty sick of life,” he said 
drearily. “When you and Estie are married I 
think | shall emigrate ; I could work my passage 
out, aud I wasn’t built for aclerk. [ cannot 
stand the dull routine much longer; if I—like 
you—bad av incentive to work it would be 
different.” 

“Suppose you give the office a little longer 
trial, Jack ; no one knows what may turn up in 
ihe meanwhile ; and we have not been altogether 
unhappy since we joined lotsa, By the way, Theo 
wants us to take her to St. Paul's to-morrow 
morning——you can easily get off; the afternoon 
we wiil spend quietly at home; in the evening 
we will go tothe Drury; I hear The Sai/or's 
Knot ia well worth seeing. The vext dey my 
eister returns,” 

“To her ach ‘s{ She scarcely spoke of them 
perhaps she has grown weary like myself of the 
dull routine, the stupidity of the whole thing.” 

“What then,” cried Rodney, with a roar of 
laughter. ‘‘ How little you know her! She is 
most enthusiastic and indefatigable ; but she has 
the good sense not to talk shop on every available 
occasion. And now let us have no more ‘ of 
dumpe eo duil and heavy.’ To-morrow we will 
be glad and rejoice; but I am afraid I must leave 
you lonely whilst I travel back with Theo; I 
don’t care for her to journey alone, although she 
has no fear,” 

So they spent a very plearant day together, 
oply poor Jack felt it would be duller than ever 
when Theo had gone, and she waa a trifle quieter 
than vsual when she started on her homeward 
journey. 

“Well,” said Rodney, “and what is your 
pinion of Jack Lingard }" 

“ [like him very much, and pity him too, Oh 
what as that he ehould be cast off by his 
people, I almost feel I hate them!” 

He laughed. 

“Tt would be rash to leh Lady Lingard hear 
euch an expression of feeling ; but it 7s hard— 
poor old Jack.” 

They were well on their way now, and at 
Towers Castfort Estrella waa sitting wilh her 
hands folded before her, her eyes downcast, lis- 
tening to Sir Aylmer, 

“Do it for my sake,” he was urging, ‘ Bolao- 
ver has been entreating me for Jack, and I have 
won your mother’s reluctant consent to recall 
and reinstate him, on condition that you marry 
Charles. It is not a hard thing I ask of you; he 
is young, handsome, and of unstained character ; 
he writes that he will marry you when and where 
you will, and to-day he is coming. For your 
brother's sake, Estrella, renounce your old lover. 
tam an old man—do not send me in sorrow to 
the grave,” 

* Ask anything else of me, father—not this! 
Oh, uot even for Jack can I break faith with Rod- 
ney ; and Mr. Bolsover can be but a very poor 
creature to wish to make me his wife, when he 
knows all—is perjuring himgelf in doing so—he 
too has another love. Theo told me——” 

Well--well, one cannot always have one’s 
desire. It is expedient you should both forget 
the past, and I daresay you will not find it hard 
to do when you have met. Only, weigh well this 
thought, that on your answer depends Jack's 
future and my happiness,” 

So he left her, aud she remained battling sorely 
with herself. It never could be her duty to 
sacrifice herself for father and brother ; and why, 
oh, why had Theo deceived her with regard to 
her brother's nature and intentions ¢ 

Why had she left her alone to do battle? Was 
it because she feared her reproaches? Or was it 
part of a plot against her ? 

She was restless and unhappy. Rising, she 
paced to and fro, praying in her heart,— 

“ Heaven help me! Heaven guide me!” and 
evenas she breathed that petition, the door opened 
and Theo ran in, 











“T have bad the loveliest time,” she cried gaily, 
“it had but one drawback, it was all too short. 
But, Estrella, what is the matter?” 

“The matter? Everything is wrong; your 
brother has consented to fall in with our people's 
plans ; he will marry me when and where I will, 
despite the knowledge of my engagement, and 
the remembrance of his own prior attachment, 
If I refuse, Jack remains an alien. Oh, it is too 
cruel! too cruel! and rather than be so very 
false, I will die. When I am face to face with 
Mr. Bolsover, I will tell him all the truth, 
appeal to him by his manhood to have mercy on 
me—for I never wilt give myself to him.” 

“Don't you think you had better wait until 
you have seen him?” asked Theo sm-iing ; “ he is 
waiting outside even now. I will send him to 
you,” and before Estrella could recall her she had 
flown, 

Torn by conflicting emotions Estrella stood 
white and drooping ; so much depended upon 
her answer and this man’s generosity. 

She heard the door opened and shut, the 
quick firm steps approaching her, and, lifting 
her eyee with a desperate effurt, met those of 
Rodney Revel fixed upon her full of love and 
tenderness. 

With a little cry of utter rapture and relief 
she stretched out her hands to him, asking, in a 
queer, uncertain goice, — 

“Have you come to save me from my fate? 
Did you doubt me! Ah, dear, not even for 
Jack’s eake could [ give you up! But they will 
be very angry that you have come upon the scene, 
Kvery moment I am expecting Mr. Bolsover’s 
visit! Oh, take me away, I feel I cannot endure 
further persecution |” 

He had her in his arms, was kissing the lovely 
upturned face passionately, for “after a fast a 
men bungers;” but he paused ia his caresses 
now to say, with a gay laugh,— 

‘You need have no fear of trouble, I have your 
father’s and Lady Lingard’s permission to woo 
yout” 

“You must be dreaming, or what witchcraft 
have you used to bring about ao blessed a 
result ?” 

“No magic,” smiling still. ‘The fact is, I 
have a confession to make. You have vowed 
never to marry Charles Bolsover, but if you are 
ever to be my wife you must break that vow, for 
Zamhe! Both your people and my grandfather 
have been the victimes of an ianocent hoax. Ay, 
open your eyes wide in unbelief. But I am going 
to give you satisfactory proof of my etory. Only 
Theo wae in the secret,and she kept it well. 
But kiss me first, sweetheart, and tell me that 
you don’t think Charles Bolsover such a very 
dreadful creature after allt” 

But Estrella held back e little. 

“Do you deserve what you ask? You could 
have spsred me so much pain, and you would 
not.” 

“T was cruel in order to be kind both to myself 
and you. We have tested our love and proved 
it worthy. We never can have a doubt of each 
other's disinterestednese, This trial--of patience 
to me, of trouble to you-~has strengthened our 
mutual attachment, which now we know is 
founded on the rock of esteem. Briefly, my 
story is this, dear heart :— 

“Tt was made known to me three years ago 
that my bride was chosen ; I had only to ask and 
to have. My whole spirit revolted against such 
a bargain; and, being unacquainted with the 
circumstances surrounding you, I thought no 
nice girl would lend herself to suck an arrange- 
ment, I utterly refused to play my part, de- 
claring I would only wed the woman of my 
choice, 

“T have a small annuity, independent of my 
grandfather, and with this I resolved to lead the 
life most congenial to me. I told him my plans, 
I was to find work, and afterwards to labour 
amongst those less fortunate than myself, as a 
means of recreation. 

* He was very angry, but did not threaten me 
with disinheritance, but instead told me to go, 
declaring I should be weary enough of my seif- 
chosen life in a couple of months. My project 
savoured to him of Radicalism, and that in itself 
is an abomination to him ; moreover, Theo had 





er to help me wonderfully in the schools and 
8 Vi 


“Be thought that once rid of such a fire- 
brand as I she would resume the selfish life of 
an indolent society woman, but I knew better. 

“ Well, we parted, and one day it chanced I 
met/Jack, and, without much difficulty, drew his 
story from him. He told me much about you, 
and I wae interested, but I would not reveal 
myself to him. I was waiting tosee you. Often 
I laughed when I heard myself epoken of iu 
Se ; ypbomgpec one 

“My name, after all, was my own, I 

ing christened Charles Rodney, the Revel I 
assumed as alliterative. Idid not wish to be 
hampered in my movements by my family prestige. 
Then, too, I had agreed with my grandfather not 
to drag our precious name through what he was 
pleased to term the depths of degradation. 

“Then you came on the scene, and I may as 
well confess that you could exclaim with triumph 
‘Veni! Vidi! Vici !’ for I went down before you 
at once, and I resolved in my heart to make you 
love me for myself alone. 

“It is for you to aay if you do so, and if you 
can forgive my innocent deceptiep.” 

She trembled as she clung about him. 

“T could not doless than love you with my 
whole heart. I was hurt at first te think you 
did not trust me all in all; but I see now I have 
nothing to forgive, and—and thers is no woman 
on earth so proud or happy as [ am to-day.” 

He held her close to his true beart. 

“You will have good news for Jack. I wonder 
how he will take it ? And now, dear love, it only 
remains for me to make my confession to cur 
friends unless Theo has already done so. Let us 
join them now,” and drawiog her hand within 
his arm he led her into the adjoinivg chamber 
where the elder members of the pariy were 
seated in bewildered conclave, whilst Theo her 
bright eyes all aglow with excitement and mis- 
chief was giving them a graphic account of the 
whole course of events, 

As her glance rested op Estrella she rose, and 
with her hand frankly outstretched, said,— 

“ A thousand welcumes, sister ; did not I say 
you had best wait until you had seen my brother 
before you decided to reject him?” and kissing 
the blushing girl she made way for Lord Bol- 
sover, 

“ T am heartily glad to find your lover and my 
rogue of a grandson are one and the same ; but a 
pretty time of perplexity and trouble he bas 
given us, wish you joy of your bargain, and 
truet your influence will soften his eccentrici- 
ti ” 

“The whole affuir is characterised by ab- 
surdity,” snapped my lady, but Sir Aylmer, hav- 
ing congratulated his daughter, stole away to 
eend a message of forgiveness and recall to hi» 
boy Jack. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE preparations for the wedding went on 
merrily ; Jack had not yet returned home, but 
would be present at the ceremony, alth he 
rather dreaded the ordeal, for Lady Lin with 
& flash of her bitter spirit had written him acruei 
letter, saying that his return was an aggravated 
insult to her, declaring that bis father’s mind 
must be failing to allow him to forgive or forget 
hia offences, 

Her heart was hot against him, and she occu- 
ied her mind with brooding over what might 
ave been had Artie lived. 

She saw herself outliving her husband, reigu- 
ing for years as the mistress of Tower Castfort; 
in course of time her boy would marry ; but she 
would still be queen. His bride should be 4 
docile girl, chosen by herself, willing, nay, grate 
ful to leave affairs in the capable hands of her 
indulgent mother-in-law. 

Now all her dreams had come to nothing. 
When Sir Aylmer went over tothe great majority 
she knew that Jack would never endure her 
presence in the house ; she would have to remove 
to the oe — demesne reserved for ths 
Dowager ingards. 

She would have the mortification of seeing his 
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wife rule in her stead for of course he would 

— if ever she eutered the Towerr it 

would be on sufferance, a tolerated not a wel- 
comed guest, 

She aeb her teeth hard, and a strange look came 

into her eyes. Oh! this must not! should not 

be! ee eee enough to avert such 


a calamity 

Estrella saw with Vague fear how changed 
she was in ways and 3 she seemed wasting 
away as though some inward fire consumed her, 
and oftenshe would hear her communing with 
Artie, but she said nothing fearing to alarm her 
father. 

Then came the bridal day ; bright, balmy, an 
ideal morning for such an event. Jack was there 
chatting with Theo who was at her best, All 
the élite of the country had been bidden, and the 
gathering waa a goodly one, 

Both bride and groom would have preferred a 
quieter wedding, but they had been over-ruled 
by their respective families. 

All eyes were fixed upon Estrella, as gowned in 
purest white, her beautiful face pale with eraotion, 
she issued from the church leaning upon Rodney’s 
arm, and never had a groom looked less em- 
barrassed, or more happy ; for he had won his 
heart’s desire, and by nature he was not diffident. 
Then came Theo with rianté face and smiling 
eyes ; @ whisper passed through the people that 
here was a proper bride for Mr. Jack ; the whisper 
reached Sir Aylmer, and his look showed it was 
oeither a new nor an unpleasant thought to him. 

At four o’clock the wedded pair left for Dover, 
en route to France, and then for the first time 
chat day they found themselves alone, Drawing 
his bride nearer, Rodney said,— 

‘' Beloved, in our happiness we must not forget 
the poor and humble friends amongst whom we 
have toiled together. It is necessary now I 
should resume my rightful position ; but they 
know me too well to allow this to make any 
marked difference between us. You will help 
we in the furtherance of my work.” 

** Yes, oh ! we can work op a freer, greater 
scale, You Erb taught me the dignity of labour. 
I could not return to the old empty life. Your 
plans shall be mine, I will follow where you lead, 
my husband and my love.” 

To go through life thus together seemed a 
great and glorious ng her. The magnitude 
of the task before her kept her humble, and as 
she lifted her mouth to his ehe thanked Heaven 
from her heart for the blessings so freely 
showered upon her, 

“ Tb was all for the best,” she said cheerfully a 
little later, “I used inwardly to murmur at 
my lot, but if Lady Lingard had always been 
kind, if I had never Lad occasion to leave home, I 
should never have known your true worth, and 
it may be you never would have given me your 
heart.” 

At Castfort things did not go very pleasantly 
after Estrella’s departure; my lady’s «aoody 
bitter ways harassed Sir Aylmer, and made home 
wretched to Jack. Theo and her grandfather 
remained, otherwise the young man would have 
found existence unbearable, 

Both Lord Bolsover and Sir Aylmer regarded 
their friendship with fxvourable eyes, hoping it 
would develop into a warmer feeling, and one 
day they discussed the desirability of such a 
marriage withia my lady’shearing. She listened 
with whitening face and writhing body. Once 
or twice she rose from her seat as if to scream 
out her protest against such an ment ; 
but she waa strong enough to restrain herself ; 
only when they had left the room empty she 
stole from the alcove where she had been hidden, 
and watching them from the window with wild 
eyes bissed, — 

“You blind fools! am I to count for nothing ? 
Is. that man to bave all good things, whilst my 
children lie dead and forgotten-~the dearest and 

sweetest of them all, nothing but a memory to 
hie dotard father? It shall not be. I, myself 
will come between them and their plans. I 
myself am Nemesis ; let them have a care how 
they offend.” 

That-night she was co strange in speech and 
manner that even Theo, who regarded her 
vagaries with something akin to scorn, felt some- 


what alarmed, and was glad when the hour for 
retiring arrived. 

Being weary she soon fell asl and the 
whole house was sunk in eilence. Every light 
was extinguished save my lady's, which was 
turned low. She sat like some living statue ; 
awaiting the hour for action, never eo much as 
moving a limb, until she was assured that al! was 
tafe. Then, her lamp, she stole noiselessly 
through the corridor in the direction of Jack's 
room. 

Cautiously turning the handle she entered to 
find him lying fast asleep, an open book fallen on 
the floor beside him. Setting down her lamp 
she glared at him with such fiendish hate, such 
murderous intent, that he seemed to become 
conscious of her presence, and moved uneasily. 

Quick as lightning she drew a knife—a common 
table knife—from her loose hanging sleeve, and 
held her hand aloft to strike. 

In that moment he woke, grasped her intention, 
and endeavoured to wrest the weapon from her, 
but she was too quick for him; he saw the blow 
descending, gave one shout for help, then with a 
gurgling sound fell back amongst the pillows, 
the knife deep in his side, and the blood flowing 
in an awful red stream across the snowy bed. 

Lady Lingard stood watching, the lust of 
blood in her eyes. She did not even attempt to 
escape when sounds of hurrying feet broke the 
echoes, 

The first to enter was Sir Aylmer. One glance 
served to reveal the ghastiy truth ; with a heart- 
broken groau he reeled towards the bed. 

“ Jack !—my boy Jack ! is he dead?” 

“ T hope so,” answered my lady, with a strauge 
laugh. ‘‘I meant to kill him, He will never 
wear my dead boy’s honours now, or bring home 
a wife to dethrone me; ” then she turned, and, 
laughing still, retraced her steps, whilet the rer- 
vants feli back before her, she was so awful with 
that look in her eyes and in her blood-ttained 
gown. 

* * * * * 

By morning, all the county knew that my lad 
had attempted her step-son’s life, that f~ So | 
he yet breathed very little hope was given as to 
his recovery. Later it leaked out that medical 
men had testified to her insanity, and she was 
under strict surveillance, whilst Sir Aylmer lay 
prostrate with grief and shame. 

Estrella and Rodney came hurrying home to be 
met by Theo in the hall. 

“IT could not leave Aim to the mercy of 
atravgers,” sobbed the girl. “ You will let me stay 
and help you to nurse him. Oh Estie, it is all 
so very, very terrible. If he should die, and so 
little hope is given, my heart will break.” 

Weeping, Estrella kissed her. 

“ Poor child ! poor child! it is hardest of ail 
for you,” she aid. 

She had not guessed before the true state of 
Theo's feeling for Jack, the girl having been 
i to hide it, until grief aud anxiety betrayed 

er. 

“Let us hope for the best ; dear Jack had 
always a splendid constitution, and all that can 
be done will be. Oh that terrible woman! dear 
little Artie was mercifully spared the knowledge 
of her true character ; it seems incredible that 
he should have been her child.’’ 


* * a * + 


Unflaggingly Estrella and Theo nursed Jack 
back from the very gates of death; long he 
hovered on the border-land; but, as his sister 
said, he had a fine constitution which had never 
been spoiled by excesses ; andat last his strong 
vitality asserted itself ; he began slowly to mend, 

But he was yet too weak and ill to talk, only 
to reassure him Estrella told him of Lady Lin- 
gard’s removal and his father’s rapidly recovering 
strength. 

She told him, too, of Theo's goodness and un- 
ceasing care, then left him to digest that part of 
her information at his leisure. 

He was very thoughtful when she had left him; 
he was by no meaus vaip, and yet it seemed 
scarcely feasible that if she had not a deep re- 
gard for him Theo would have worn herself toa 
shadow for his sake, 
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LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Marcor returned to the house after that 
chance meeting with Giles Bernardine in a far 
brighter spirit than that which had assailed her 


when she had sallied forth from it for her solitary 
excursion in the woods, True woman aa she was, 


| Margot had felt all her sympathy and her desire 


to help and comfort rush out to the young man 
about whom she had heard eo ranch, and who had 
impressed her eo quickly with a faith in his 
integrity, and an admiration for his pride. 

The courage with which (liles Bernadine had 
determined to face his ruined future inspired 
Margot with a new courage also, She took 
herself to task as she walked quickly back through 
the grounds, After all, what was her trouble } 
Something wholly of her own making. 

Julian Bernadine had never given her the 
smallest conscious encouragement to associate him 
closely in her thovghta, She knew that he liked 
her cordially, and that he admired her brighs 
fresh beauty, he was her friead, a staunch, frank 
friend, but beyond this, had Margot been endowed 
with even a fair share of her sister’s vanity she 
could never have said that Julian had ever 
expressed in word, or look, or deed, a wish to let 
their friendship ripen into anything deeper or 
more tender. : 

“ And therefore,” Margot eaid to herself with a 
touch of anger mingling in with her modest 
shame, “I am really an abominable creature | 
because I have dreamed dreams that can never be ; 
I am ready tocry my eyes out because they du 
not become realiliee—thank Heavea|” the girl 
added passionately to herseli-—‘‘ Thank Heaven, 
my folly is something that no one will or can ever 
know but myself! U should die if t thought 
suyone could even imagiue what has passed in my 
mind. What a life Cis would lead me. I+ would 
be after all an everyday occurrence with her, for 
she is always having ® new romance, But I have 
been so different up to now, it is a case of the 
mighty being fallen indeed!’ Margot added to 
herself with a little sigh, and yet with a emile, 
but,” waa her final thought, “‘ but it is all over 
now. I ehall bury my dream—and inv a little 
while, perhaps, I shall forget it—it--it does not 
sound very easy to do that, but all things are 
possible in this world—and will and determina- 
tion can go a great way to help theae posti- 
bilities.” 

As if to put her strength and will to the test 
Margot came upon her host just as she was avout 
to pass through the copservatory and seek the 
side staircase to her room, The girl smiled at 
Sir Julian with all her accustomed brightnees. 
Had his mind not been running so fixedly in 
another groove the young min might have noticed 
that Margot’s colour was not so brilliant, and that 
her eyes had a little weary look in them, but 
these faint outward signs of her mental struggle 
were fortunately lost upon him, 

*T have been in the woods—and I have had an 
adventure,” she cried, with half a laugh ; then 
growing sober instantly, “I have made friends 
with your cousin, Sir Julian.” re 

“Ah!” Julian was aroused at this, “Iam glad 
you met him, Miss Margot. You are the very 
element he needs juet now. You will brace 
him up and give him the brightness that this 
miserable business hae blocked out of hia life 
for so long. I was going to ask you to cone and 
see him. I thought that we together wight 
bring him to reason, and urge him to give us the 
proofs so necessary to his complete vindication |"’ 
Margot winced 4 little at the calm easy utter 
ance of those two words “we together,” how 
much they might have conveye’ to ber, how 
bitterly empty they were. 

She gave him another omile, 

“Do let me help you in any way I can, Sir 
Juliap,” she said eagerly, hurrying her words a 
little. ‘“ You do not know how glad I shall be to 
do anything in my power. Now that I have eeen 
Mr. Bernadine, I can understand better all you 





have felt and wished about him; it would be so 
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wholly impossible to associate dishonour or dis- 

grace with such a man!” 

Julian grasped Margot’s 
warmth, 

“It does me good to hear you speak like that. 
Poor Giles! You don’t know how troubled I am 
about him, I cannot get the remembrance of his 
father’s grief out of my mind, Miss Margot. We 
must clear him of this tangle.” 

Margot let her hand rest in his firm grip. 

*We must,” she said bravely, though the 
beating of her heart made her cheeks and lips 
stow pale. ‘‘ Have you seen Leila just lately ?” 
she asked him hurriedly, after « little pause. 

Julian shook his head, his eyes had an expres- 
sion half wistful, half eager, which she under- 
stood so well, “she is in her room, I believe,” he 
said 

There came an added pain into Madeleine 
Sylvester's heart at this moment—it was o 
pain for him. She could foretell his future so 
easily, and she knew that he must suffer. 

“Leila ia blind to him as she is to all the 
world,” the girl said to herself, with a pang, 
“it ie hard for him now, ~The uncertainty, the 
hope that is half fear, but it will be much, 
much harder when he shall speak. Love and 
marriage are things that have no place in Weila’s 
thoughts, Her pride is as great, if not greater, 
— the pride of that poor boy I have just 
left. 

“f.very much fear that her father’s wrong- 
doing will stand like a barrier for ever in he: 
path.” 

And while Margot was thinking this, Julian 
was talking eagerly of Leila, It was a joy to 
him to speak of her to Margot, He knew so 
well that the girls’ love for one another was as 
leep and true as it was beautiful. He found 

» himself preserving an uneasy silence about this 
particular guest with his mother. 

Mrs. Beruadine’s atti:ude now towards Leila 
was almost admittedly hostile. 

She was clever enough to found this attitude 
on the safest of all bases. She objected to 
Leila’s manner with her father. 

“Ga! of course, I know it is the modern 
fashion. All children are permitted to adopt a 
‘ude brusque way with their parents, especially 
young people who go in for being learned and 
independent as Miss Vane does, but it is a 
manuer thal is peculiarly abominable to me, and 
vae which stamps a person at once, in my 
‘pinion, as selfish and wrong.” 

This tirade had been spoken against Leila 
only that very morning in Mrs. Bernadine’s 

bedroom, when her son had run in for his short 
moraing’s chat. It had been called forth as an 
answer to a remark Le bad made, half in earnest, 
half in amusement, about a letter he had re- 
ceived from Leila’s father 

“Vone is determined to let me have a good 
bargain. Mother, I see I shall have to buy that 
hack, otherwise I shall have no peace.” 

Mrs. Bernadine had frowned slightly at this 
romark, She was most charming to look upon, 
sitting by hor fireside in a dainty peignvir of piak 

!k with flounces and frills of lace. 

dis mother’s extraordinary youthfulness always 


hand with extra 


impressed Sir Julian afresh in such a moment as 
; his, 

"You ueed not, of course, buy the horse if 
you don't want to, Julian,” she answered ; “ Mr, 


Vane is assuredly too much of # gentleman to 
coerve or urge you in any way.” 

“Qh! be is a gentleman right enough,” Sir 
Julia said, acenting dauger, “‘ and handsome, too, 
oh, mother ?” . 

Mrs, Bernadine assented to this gravely. 

“Handsome and troubled, too,” she said ; 
‘“tyat L can quite understand that the life of such 
@ «an must be shadowed and disappointed with 
stich a daughter,” and hereon followed those 
harsh words about Leila’s conduct to her father. 

Sir Juan listened as patiently as he could. He 
had made a vow not to discuss Leila with his 
mother ; but his was essentially a just nature, and 
Mrs. Bervadine’s unsympathetic discussion of 
Leila would have roused his sense of justice had 
his feelings been quite different, where shé was 
concerned, to what they were. 

He bad said very little, tut that little had 








been to the point, and had been iv Leila's 
defence, 

“Mr. Vane iss charming and a handseme man ; 
but one wants something more than looks and 
charm in the ordinary course of life. I should 
fancy that Mrs. Sylvester was in a position to 
judge pretty accurately where Mr. Vane and his 
daughter are concerned, movber, She has known 
them intimately for years, and her allegiance is 
all given to Miss Vane,” 

Mrs, Bernadine had flushed at her son’s cold 
tone which was so unusual in her ears 

“The girl is a clever poseuse; of course, it 
suita her very well to cultivate the Sylvesters. 
You forget their relative positions, Julian, The 
friendship and eympathy. of the Sylvesters can 
be, and no doubt is, of material value to Miss 
Vane.” 

Julian had risen suddenly. 

“ Mother !” he said—the word escaped him in 
an involuntary way, ib was preguaat with rebuke 
aud with regret, 

Mrs. Bernadine started a little, Julian's look in 
this moment was severe enough to have alarmed 
her in a more normal condition ; but she was 
irritated, jealous, hot with anger agains’ Leila ; 
she was a distorted likeness of her former gentle 
and tender self. 

“Yam sorry I cannot find it possible to share 
your infatuation for Miss Vane,” she had said, 
coldly ; “she certainly does not seem to exercise 
a good influence upon you, Jalian, for your 
manner never was so rough to me before this 
girl came into our lives, Sometimes it seems to 
me as if you were anxious to forget that I am 
your mother, to forget all our past, our suffer- 
ings, and our joys ; it—it hurts me very much.” 

The tears had come here to bear witness to the 
truth of this statement, and Julian had knelt 
beside the presty figure in the pink peignoir, aud 
had caressed it in the old fashiou which had 
been so efficacious in the past. 

“ Mother—little mother—how can you say such 
things, and why do you put such ideas into your 
head! How could it be possible that I should 
change to you. Dearest, promise me not to say 
or think anything so wrong.” 

The cloud had passed away, and Mrs, Bernadine 
had replaced her tears with smiles, but there had 
rested a heavy sense of depression upon Julian 
al! through the rest of the day. It was with 
him still as he talked to Margot of the girl who 
was so dear to them both. 

“T am afraid Miss Vane’s visit to Wilton 
Crosbie has not done her as much good as I had 
hoped it would.” 

Margot stopped to admire an orchid, They 
were sauntering about the conservatory. 

“ Leila cannot be better, Sir Julian, while she 
has so much mental care.” 

It was the beginning of a confession and of a 
warning too, Margot knew that Sir Julian had 
gathered, in a vague sort of way that Eustace 
Vane was “ unsatisfactory,” but she knew also 
very well that the young man had not the 
faintest idea of how very unsatisfactory Mr, Vane 


really was. 
too hard, you mean, Miss 


“She works 
Margot ?” 

Margot passed on to another orchid. She 
nodded her head. 

“In every way. It is not merely the strain of 
her writing, though that is enough to wear out 
the brain of any ordinary person it is,” Margot 
paueed, she coloured deeply, her voice took a 
more hurried tone, “Sir Julian,” she said, “I 
feel as though I were betraying my friend in 
saying so much; but oh! [ am so troubled 
about her—soanxious, I want to see her well, 
happy, bright and beautiful as she ought to be ; 
and yet——” 

There was silence again, broken this time by 
the young man. 

“T think I know all you would say, Miss 
Margot,” he said, in a low voice. “ You mean 
there are cares and anxieties which belong to 
stouter shoulders than hers !—that her young 
life is crushed the selfishness of one who 
should protect and cherish her ?” 

“ Worse than mere selfishness !” Margot said, 
half passionately. “It is criminal neglect and 
wickedness, He igan outrage on the very mean- 





ing of the word father : and yet she adores him, 
or rather, I should say, up toa very short time 
ago she did adore him. She was blind—abso- 
lutely blind to all the cruelty, the crimes——” 

Margot felt so strongly here she was obliged 
to pause, 

There was a rustic seat, hidden by some big 

ims, Margot sat down on it and Julian stood 
beside resting one foot upon the seat and his 
arm on his knee, , 

“Margot,” he said, very quietly, the little 
unevenneas in his tone alone marking the depth 
of his agitation, “Margot, what ave we to do 
forher{” , 

He called her Margot quite easily. She was 
to him a sweet, sisterly creature, a consolation 
and a hope to him in his growing trouble. 

The girl sat very silent, her head was bent, her 
eyes, hot with unshed tears, were fixed onthe 
little basket ehe carried. 

“Is she then as dear to you as she ia to me, 
Julian?” she asked when she ‘spoke. She fol- 
lowed his example and utiered his name calmly 
without any apparent effort. 

“Dear!” The flush that rushed over his 
face seemed to bring something suffucating into 
his throat. “I have never known the meaning 
of life, or shadowed the possibility of happiness 
uutil ehe came near me. I love her, as I never 
thought to love, as I could never possibly love 
again!” He aat down beside Margot suddenly. 
“ My trouble is, my dread—-she is so cold, so fat 
away in her fragilevess and her sorrow. A 
thousand times a day I long to speak is all out-- 
to tell her the burden of my love! To pray her 
to let me help her—to kneel before her and 
entreat her to put all her fait! in me—to let me 
bear all her weariness! Tell me, Margot, am 1 
right to hope—am I right to be silent or to 
speak ?” 

Margot was white, her hands were as two cold 
stones ; yet not half as cold or as stone-like as 


| the heart within her breast. 


"Do not speak yet,” she said as soon as she 
could open her lips and let her voice come 
uaturally. “I—I know her so well, she has not 
even the remotest idea of this, It—it would 
shock her—it might do harm. Will you leave it 
to me, Julian? Will you put your future hope 
and happiness into my hands? Will you be 
guided by- all I say, all I advise?” 

“In everything,” he answered promptly, 
“dear Margot, You have given me a touch of 
joy ; you have nod robbed me of all hope, You 
will help me to my happiness. If there is any- 
one in the world who can help me it is yourself. 
Are you going in now ?”’ 

Margot nodded her head, 

** Yes, I have some letters to write, and some 
plans to make. My first move towards helping 
you, Julian, will perhaps seem a strange one to 
you. I am going to take Leila away. Yes, we 
will go away; it will be best in every respect. 
You will te!l me once again you trust me before 
T { ” 

Fe repeated the words fervently, and he stood 
watching Margot as she passed out of sight, with 
aglow in his heart such as he had never felt 
before in all his life. : 

Leila and her love seemed drawn nearer to him 
in this moment, and hope, which ad burned as 
yet only in a half despairing way, burst forth 
within him as a steady flame, The cloud had 
gone from his face as he turned and walked down 
to the woods to see his cousin, 





CHAPTER XYVIIL. 


Manrcor was true to her word. 

That same evening she had talked matters over 
with her mother, 

“ Leila simply cannot remain bere now that her 
father is coming. I want to take her away!” — 

* You are a very independent young person, | 
must say,” Mra. Sylvester said, in her brusque. 
good-natured way ; “and where do you want & 
go to, may I ack?” 

* You may,” Margot laughed, “ we shall go to 
the sea, mother dear.” 

“ And you think Leila will consent to this?” 
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"Mra, Sylvester avoided looking at her girl’s 
face, 80 white, so brave. Her mother’s heart had 
a pang in it ; Margot’s secret was ao easy for her 
to read. 


Not by so much as a hint, however, did she 
man to let Margot know she knew so much, 
Margot was built of the same stuff as herself. 

“ Aud she will fightit out ; but she must have 


time.” Out loud she asked, “ You think Leila 
will go?” 

“Tam sure she will—if she thinks it is to do 
me good,” 


“Oh! so you want change of airghgain, do 
you!” Mra, Sylvester pinched the fair cheek. 
“T cannot ber truly, my dear Margot, that I 
think you look as if you required it!” This in 
her dryest manner, 

Margot laughed again. 

“ Never raind, you must pretend to see what 

_ dvesu’t exist,” 

* And you want to go without me?” 

{never want to go anywhere without you, 
darling mother ; but I think this time we shall 
try end manage without. you. Bates will take 
care of us, and we will go to dearold Wavetone— 
we shall be perfectly safe there. I am sure we 
could get our usual rooms without any diffi- 
culty.” 

“Have you spoken to Leila?” 

“Tam going to her now ; good-night, mother 
dear. You are so sweet. You always let me do 

ust exactly as I want to do!” 

“Tama unusual mother, far too good for 
wy ordinary girl,” Mrs, Sylvester said with her 
usual toueh of humour in voice and words, 
‘‘Good-night, Margot, I suppose you will an- 
nounce your plans to Mrs, Bernadine early in the 
morning ?” 

“Oh! of course. I am afraid it will be more 
or less of a satisfaction to her to get rid of our 
poor Leila, Mother, isn't it unfortunate she 
should have taken such a dislike to Leila!” 

Mrs. Sylvester nodded her head. 

‘* Especially since her dislike is not shared by 
her son, Margot. Have you got any sors of 
pee plans in your little head for these 
twot” 

Margot answered by a question. . 

“Do you think it looks so hopeless then, 
mother deat ?” 

Mrs, Sylvester’s reply was terse enough. 

“Very,” was all she said, but as Margot came 
forward to kies she added more, ‘‘I see some 
complications looming ahéad, my Margot. 
You know Iam something of a prophet, so be 
prepared |” 

That was all Mrs. Sylvester would say, how- 
ever, and as Margot and Leila took their de- 
parture quite early the next day, there was no 
time for questioning or gaining information. 

Leila had responded instantly to her friend’s 
request that they should go away together. 

“I don't feel well, Leila,” Margot said, and 
she spoke truly, “I fancy the air of Wilton 
Crosbie does not suit me exactly. I have a long- 
ing for some sea air, Wavetone is so quiet, so 
breezy, so delicious! Will you come with me 
snd nurse me, Leila?” 

“My dearest Margot! How can you ask such 
a thing. You are certainly not looking well— 
let Us go ab once, am glad to go,” 

So it was end before noon the next 
day the two girls with one of Mrs, Sylvester's 
‘sichful servants, started off in the May sunshine 
to wend their way to the sea—and ihe rocks and 
the fresh sea winds, 

Julian Bernadine went with them to the 
station, His heart sank a little as he thought of 
the blank there would be in the house with 
Leila gone—but he consoled himself with a hope 
that before long they would meet, when per- 
chance the distance that separated them now 
would have less, and the joy of mingling 
his life with hers would have me more 
possible, more tangible, 

“ You will write-to me, Margot,”” he found a 
Moment to whisper before the train started, 

as smiled at hor brightly. 4 
course, perhaps, you might like to 
come and gee what a lovely place Wavetone is 1” 


the girl said, with a demure glance upwards, 
“ You will receive a welcome, of that you may be 
very sure |” 

Julian thanked her with a hand-grip; then 
he went up to Leila, already seated in the 
carriage. 

-“1 want. to give you a present, Miss Vane. 
I wonder if you will accept it,” 

Leila's delicate face coloured almost as deeply 
as his, 

** A present ; I-—~” She broke off as soon as 
she saw what nature of gift it was he was otfer- 
ing to her. “Oh!” she said, hurriediy, “ your 
old pocket case—but.can you part with it, Sir 
Julian? I am touched at your thought—but aim 
I not robbing you #” 

“Then you are not vexed? You do not refuse 
to accept it?” 

The delight in his heart illumined’ his face, 
Leila had a sudden, strange stirring at her heart 
—a nervousness that was almost a pleasure, as 
she looked for an instant into hia eyes, and heard 
his voice. 

“ Vexed | refuse! How could I?” she said, 
hurriedly, “I—I thank you very much, Sir 
Julian, I shall prize your gift always. It shall 
be a souvenir of my visit to Wilton Crosbie.” 

“You will find it useful to describe in one of 
your novels,” he said, his delight at her gracioue- 
ness growing deeper and deeper, and then he 
had to turn away and‘speak to Margot agair,- 
and to the guard who was to take care of the 
young ladies, 

“I shall be with you very soon, and I will 
bring Giles,” he said, in Margot’s ear. 

“ Ah, yes, do,” Margob cried, heartily, 

Her cheeks flushed at the thought—they 
waved hands-~Leila’s big, violet eyos looked once 
more into the honest depthe of his eyes, and 
then the train moved, and they were goue, 


s . * a * 





They were so happy together at the little 
coasting village which Mrs. Sylvester had patro- 
nized ever since her children had been babies ; 
happy despite the fact that both their young 
hearts were troubled with a sorrow that would 
not be wholly put out of sight, 

“ All my days I have longed for this. Leila is 
it not true—it is always the unexpected that 
happens? Confess, did you ever imagine I 
should. have been clever enough to conjure you 
away, just by our two selves in this fashion }”’ 

; We confess it,” Leila said, “I certainly never 
id ” 

Her eyes went fondly to Margot’s face, that 
wore its usual healthy and bright look. A fort- 
night sitting out in the sun and the air had 
tanned them both, 

“Te is beautiful, Margot—so lovely that I 
want to stay here always.” 

‘Let us, as the children always say,” and 
Margot laughed ay 68 “I will build a house 
just for us two, ont on these rocks, and we 
_ live ia it by our two selves and no one 
e ' 


“To sounds a little selfish, Midget,” Leila 
observed. 

She was sitting in a low chair, with Ler writing 
pad upon her knee. A great flood of inspiratiun 
seemed to have come over her since she had 
been down at the sea. Her pen had travelled 
miles, so Margot declared, in the fortnight of 
their stay. The weather had been delicious, 
balmy and mild, more like July than May. The 
girls simply lived out of doors, 

Margot’s writing consisted of certain letters 
which she sent to Wilton Crosbie ; some to her 
mother, some to Julian Bernardine. He had not 
paid his promised visit, but he would be down 
now any day, and Giles ine would come 
with to recuperate after a sharp touch of 
illness brought on by cold acting on a system 
that had been overtaxed altogether.  « 

“Do send him to usa, we will nurse him!” 
Margot had written, and only the morning before 
she had an answer— 


“He shall be with you before the end of the 
“We must be kind to this poor boy,” Leila 





| “J wonder if Julian has done anything more 
about his trouble? I hope so,”” Margot added. 
“ Mother has been writing very scrappy letters 
lately, she tells us absolutely nothing. Leila, you 
had a letter from her yesterday, had you not?” 

Leila nodded her head; her face grew crim- 
aon for » moment, 

“She gave me the most astonishing news, 
Margot—~my father has paid his debt.” 

“ Impossible!” was the word that jumped 
almost to Margot’s lips, but she did n96 utter it ; 
instead she rose and kissed Leila. 

* Darling, Iam glad. Now you are mors at 
rest, are you not?” 

Leila’s face clouded. 

* In one sense, Margot, but in another—’ she 
paused an instant. “It is one trouble over, 
certainly, bub there comes another to take its 
place, Tam haunted; it is horrible to say it 
evento you, Midget—but—it is truth. I am 
haunted by one thought now— where and how did 
he get this money?” 

Margot’s face fell too. She could follow each 
‘s@parate phase and feur in such « thought, never- 
theless she would not let Leila see this, 

“Oh | do not let us trouble abou that, dear,” 
she pleaded. “You know Mr, Vane has many 
ways of making money that you can know 
nothing about. He may have realized some 
property, helms some farms has he vot{ or he 
may have insured his life, or anything like that 
you know, darliog. Try only to remember that 
he has done what you want, and that one cloud 
is lifted from your heart.” 

“ My comforter,” Leila said with a tender 
smile, and then they both lapsed into silence, 
whilst just beyond them the white flecked waves 
rolled and murmured aud made music in the 
sunshine, 

Margot opened her book and Leila took up her 
pen and with a resolute effurt bavished thought 
and contoued her work. 

They were both deeply engrossed, when a firm 
footstep crunching on the beach rade them turn. 

“* What a fright you gave us,” Margot cried, 
epringing up and bending over her chair, vaten- 
sibly to put it straight, in reality to hice her hot 
cheeks, as her eyes met Julian’s, 

He was not looking at her. Even when hiv 
hand clasped hers he was looking at Leila, who 
had not risen but had turned with a half startled 
expression in her beautiful eyes, 

What welcome would she give him? the man 
asked himself with a beating heart. 

“ThopeI did not frighten you very much,” 
he said, apologetically, 

Leila smiled and coloured a little, 

“It is Margot who is nervoua, not I.” 

“Where is your cousin?” Margot broke in 
guickly, “Don’t dare to say you have come 
without ‘him, Sir Julian. We have been pre- 

ing all our resources to nurse him back to 
pealth and hope again,” 

*' He isat the hotel, too tired with the journey 
to come down here just now. I am delighted to 
tell you that I have the very beat news to give 
you concerning him.” 

Julian’s face was in faci alive with pleasure. 
Margot clasped her haniis. 

“You have. cleaed him } 
glad j ” 

Julian thanked her with a smile. 

“Yes, he is cleared, though not by me. One 
of the men whose name he refused to give up at 
the cost of so much, touched, 1 suppose, by the 
boy’s honour sud courage, wrote to the Culonel 
of his regiment, telling him all that occurred, 
naming the culprit in strict confidence, and exon- 
erating Giles altogether. It has been the reac- 
tion after so much agitation that has made him 
so ill, He will, of course, return to bis old place, 
A reconciliation has already been made between 
his father and himself. There is nothing sow 
but for us to try and give him back his strength 
and make him forget.” 

“T will go and begin at once !” Margot cried, 
“VLeila you will entertain Julian while I am 
away!” 

She was fleeting across the beach almost before 





Oh! Julian I am 





said in her soft way, when she heard the news. 


she had finished speaking ; and Julian was lefs 
alone with the woman he adored ; but who wus so 
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“WARGOT, WHAT ARE WE TO DO FOR HER?” SAID JULIAN, MAKING AN EFFORT TO, CONTROL BIS FEELINGS, 


ignorant of his adoration. He tock Margot’s | nature Julian Bernadine could not resist a touch 

chair, of hot jealousy here for this man, who had the 
“You are still working, Miss Vane,” he said, | power to wake such agitation in her heart, 

his eyes magnetized by the purity, the sweetness Leila shivered a little. 

of her beauty. Never had she looked so lovelyas | “No, no,” she murmured; “no, only inas- 

now in her little gown of blue linen, a broad | much as death is so terrible to all to whom ib 

brimmed hat shading her brow and eyes. comes, it was the surprise, I did not know. I 
He noted ab once that she had « less fragile | did not think of this, I-—I can hardly realise it 

aix than when he had parted with her at the | yet.” 

station, There was another silence between them. He 
“Thave had an inspiration !” sat back in his chair and watched. Her face 

hizn with o smile, was turned seawards, it was very pale, a whole 
“You must not overtax your strength !" volume of emotion was written on it, on the 
"Ob, no} Margot will not let me do that, she | proud white lips round the beautiful eyes. 

is a tyrant ; outoh, what a eweet one!” Juliau’s heart beat wildly as he watched her. 
“She is, indeed, a sweet woman,” Julian said ; | Once again he was assailed by questionings. 

but his eyes were still drinking in the fascination | What was this man to her, and what was the link 

f the fair young woman before him. He spoke | that had held them together ? 

inechanically, and after that speech there was a Leila, as though divining the thoughts in his 

moment’s silence between them. mind, turned her head and looked. at him in an 
“ Mra, Bernadine is well I hope,” Leila said as | eager earnest way, in an eagerness that was ex- 

she began to fold up her writing materials, | quisitely sweet to him because he saw that it was 
* Quite weil, thank you, Younger than ever, | vholly unconscious, and because in that very un- 

I think,” Julian said with a laugh which, some- | consciousness, he saw, enshrined the germ of that 

how, to Leila’s seusitive ears sounded troubled, , interest, that divine sympathy, which would de- 

He bent forward here, and addreesed her eagerly. velop into love, 
“ T have some news for you, Miss Vane-—news “He was a bad man, a cruel man; but he is 

that may interest you more deeply than most!” | dead. I will try to forget that he ever lived, Sir 
Her eyes dilated with the return of fear that | Julian.” 


she answered 








came upon her, | The words came hurriedly from her lips. 
* Yes!” was all she could say. | The man bent forward. He almost stretched 
He noticed her changed look, and the manner | out his hand and touched her. 


in which her hands closed together. 

Oh! not bad news—~-at least, not bad to you ; 
it deals with that man, Henry Bartlett—he ix 
dead |" 

* Dead |" Leila repeated the word in a dazed 
wiy, as if hardly comprehending ita full value 
and meaning. ‘‘ Dead—when? How do you 
come to know this ?’ 

“7 was told of his death only two days ago ; 
[ imagine my iuformation is quite true. Does it 
distress you: ” 

Despite all 


“He did you a wrong} Will you answer me 
one question. Was that wrong a hurt to—to 
your heart or your pride *” 

Leila looked at him 8 moment without under- 
standing ; then her face was dyed with colour, 
her eyes drocped beneath his gaze. 

“Tf it was a hurt to my pride!” she answered 
him, humbly; all her independence, ber cold- 
ness gone from her strangely. 

She lifted her eyes to him in a startled fashion, 
when the exclamation, ‘‘ Thank Heaven !” dropped 
from his lips; but she had to bend her: head 





he frankness and fairness of his 





once again, for a bewildering sensation had come 
over her, making her heart beat in her throat, 
and yet sending a thrill as of new life throughout 
her being ! 

(To be continued.) 








A sHIP cana) from Bordeaux to Narbonne, 
connecting the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, 
is one of the coming public enterprises, The 
distance is three hundred and twenty miles, and 
the breadth is to be one hundred and forty-four 
feeb at the narrowest, and two hundred and 
fifteen feet at the widest points, with an average 
depth of about thirty feet. There will be 


| twenty-two locks, with fall ‘rom twenty to sixty 


feet. In order to avoid delays, and give ample 
space for navigation, there will be, at intervals of 
about eight miles, sidings three-quarters of a 
mile long. The locks will be eighty feet wid« 
and six hundred and fifty-five feet long. The 
craft using this canal will be towed by fixed 
engines. The cost of the canal is estimated at 
one hundred and fifty millions of doilars. 

THs famous Japauese lacquer ia got from the 
Rhus venicifera or urushinoki, a tree about thirty 
feet high and forty inches round the trunk. I 
yields most of the lacquer in its eighteenth 
year. The gum ie obtained by making horizontal 
cuta in the bark in summer, and collecting the 
milky juice, which turns brown on exposure to 
the air. The lac is purified by filtration, aud 
bleached in the sun, About twenty different 
kinds are in the market, and of various colours, 
black, azure, vermillion, and soon, The colours 
are, of course, produced by pigments, and gold or 
pearl imitations are made by mixing gold dust or 
mother-of-pearl powder with it. The lacquer is 
applied with broad brushes of stiff bristle en- 
closed in wood, and cut in the same way 48 
pencils when the bristles wear down to the wood. 
The lacquer is unaffected by acids or spirits, and 
bears a high temperature—in fact, it rather im- 
proves with time. 
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APE ERICK 


ANNE LOVINGLY RAISED THE WASTED FORM OF RAOUL AND POINTED TO THE PICTURE ABOVE THE MANTELPIECK, 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XV. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY ANNE GUEST. 


‘ There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that . cies 


There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring « pallor into the chee'r, 
And # mist before the eye.” 


SeEPreEMBER 25TH, 18—-. A whole week has 
gone by since I was at Dr, Durham’s house. 

Yes, it is just a whole week from to-night 
since I beheld in the face and form of that young 
stranger thers, in whose society I then found 
myself for the first time, a ghost that belongs to 
the years which are gone ! 

The atock and surprise of it all were indeed 
rather terrible at first ! 

And his face still haunts me. The serious 
questioning look in these beautiful eyes of 
his still haunts me. In the library he looks 
down ab me, watches me intently, from the 
large sombre canvas of Raoul’s portrait; and 
I sit and gaze at my brother’s pictured features 
whilst my head aches and my brain grows very 
weary, until ab last I turn away in sheer 
bewilderment and despair, perplexing and dis- 
tressing myself with wildest conjectures that I 
dare not shape into uttered words ! 

Perhaps indeed I could not, even though I 
would, 

I want very much to let Raoul know some- 
thing about it all, but somehow scarcely like to 
speak of it to him just yet. 

A dozen times or more have I been on the 
point of opening my lips on the subject; and a 
dozen times or more, however, has my heart 
failed me, and I have perforce held my peace. 

The wretched state of his health renders him 
at times exceedingly irritable and moody. It is 
80 rarely that he is either willing or able to con- 
verse freely with anyone, 





It strikes me as being odd, nay, more than odd, 
I think, that Dr. Durham himself should never 
have told me anything concerning this young 
Mr, Lynne. 

T cannot understand it. 

His omitting to do so is certainly etrange ; 
because he knows so well the picture over the 
library mantelpiece—he cannot have failed to 
discern in it a likeness at once sc remarkable 
and convincing ! 

Nevertheless Dr. Durham says nothing, 

What can be the interpretation of such 
reticence and reserve—more especially towards 
me? 

I fancied, however, the other evening, when 
the young man was presented to me, that some- 
thing in the nature of a tacit understanding 
existed between the two—the doctor aud him- 
self—mere fancy, perhaps—I do not know, 

Yet Dr. Durham individually was obviously 
ill at ease ; whilst the whole bearing and manner 
of this Mr. Lyulph Lynne were singularly 
arrogant, it struck me-—to say no more, 

Can it be~can it be within the range of 
earthly possibilities that he, this strange young 
man, knows anything, that Dr. Durham himself 
knows anything ? 

I have indeed a great mind to speak openly to 
Dr. Durham when he calls here to-morrow--but 
no, perhaps it would be the better and wiser 
course to wait patiently for awhile, 

It is well that so few people nowadays in Fox 
dale remember Raoul as he was years ago ; his 
person, I mean, not the life he led—for that, 
alas! they seem to recollect always only too 
well—or tongues might be busy perhaps through- 
out the place. 

If I could but feel certain that the act would 
not excite the curiosity or suspicion of my 
brother Raoul, I would at once have the portrait 
removed from the library to my dressing-room. 

I am sorely uneasy in mind lest someone 
besides myself should ere long make the dis- 
covery that I now have made, and the matter be 
discussed and gossiped over in Foxdale, 








Ob, that must not happen yet ! 

First, I must feel my way ae it were, and find 
out things cautiously in the best way I can, 

Mr, Lynne came to the neighbourhood in June, 
I remember ; it ie near the end of September 
now. 

Consequently he has been a member of the 
Durham household for three entire months, and 
I never even saw him until a week ago ! 

I am troubled, I am very anxious. 

The thoughts and fancies which beset me I 
cannot, I dare not frame into speech 

I must wait and watch for one of Raoul’s 
“ good” days, and then see what I can do—how 
far I may venture with him. 

This bright mild weather, I am certain, has 
lately done him a world of good. I pray that it 
may continue 

{ wish—oh, I wish that Dr. Durham, however, 
would look a little less grave. Am I, then, to 
understand that my dear brother is counted so 
very weak—-is growing eveu yet weaker } 

Ah, I pray Heaven not s0/ 

Yesterday, I hear, the Kildares had their picnic 
in the Sliogford Beeches, 

Was this latest effort of Mrs, Kildare’s, I 
wonder, crowned with any material success ? 

One can readily imagiue, of course, the kind of 
success the lady at the Grange House ie reckoning 
upon. 

What open scheming, what glaring manwuvring, 
on their part ; and what a foolish, infatuated boy 
is that young George Stoke ! 

Ab, well, I must get Margery Durham to tell 
me all about that outing of theirs in the Sling- 
ford Beeches, since [ was not of the party 
myself, 

By-the-bye, Mrs, Patchett, they tell me, is gone 
away to Bristol—that she started by the coach 
to-day. What, I wonder, will my young favourite 
Margery do without that good creature of an 
aunt? And I wonder too how it is that I have 
always felt so warm an interest in the child ? 

I was always fond of Margery Durham, 
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September 30th.—Alas ! the bright days with 
their mellow afternoons are vanishiug fast. 

Each one as it succeeds the other dawns more 
stormy and gray. 

Autumn is setting in with chill and threaten- 
ing winds unmistakably ; they sob and howl at 
night in the most melancholy way. The gardens 
and park begin to look very desolate, and I dread 
the approach of winter on Raoul’s account. 

To-day he has appeared unusually listless—far 
from well indeed. I fear that he broods too 
much upon those wretched mortgages—just as 
he used to fret and grieve over the loss of Little 
Slingford Court and the sacrifice of Vieldfare 
Farm, ’ 

if only my own small fortune were sufficient, 
it should be parted with cheerfully to clear the 
estate, to lift the ever-pressing burthen from my 
beloved brother’s mind ! 

But uvhappily it is not enough, nor anything 
like enongh ; therefore I must submit to the pain 
of witnessing Ais pain, since it lies not in my 
power to alieviate his suffering. 

He brightened, however, considerably when 
Dr. Durham called this morning —it is invariably 
so, though, 

{f anyone can cheer his last eolitary days upon 
sarth, it is Dr. Durham, it seems, 

I have not yet spoken to Raoul touching the 
matter which is always, now, uppermost in my 
maind ; and the days go by eventless. 

Chis afternoon, after he and J had been for 
our quiet airing together—along the Slingford 
high road and home through Lower Revelstoke, 
thus sparing Raoul, as | always contrive to do, 
the sight of either Little Slingford Court or the 
beautiful leve! pasture grounds of Fieldfare farm 
—later, this afternoon, I drove by myself into 
Foxdale und called on Margery Durham. 

She laughs, i find, at the notion of not being 
able to manage without her Aunt Susan, and 
declares that she is as happy es the day is long, 

Somehow [ cannot quite bring myself to believe 
the child 

Lately I have fancied there has been a change 
in her—a chanye that I caunot altogether define. 
Still 1 do not think that she is wholly the cheer- 
ful, light-hearted Margery of some three or four 
months ago 

After all, if may be only my fancy, of course— 
I am a fanciful woman, I know, Old maids 
indeed are generally so, one ie told. 

1 did not see Mr. Lynne at the doctor's house 
to-day. Margery hereelf said that she believed 
he had just gone out into the yillage. 

I tried to get up a little interesting chat about 
him; but as Margery Durham al! at once grew 


uriouely quiet, and I myeelf became stupidly | 


nervous, the attempt was a failure oa wy part, 
and we spoke of something else. 

I wonder greatly whether she and this young 
Mr, Lyulph Lynne get along well with each 
other-—whether they are much together ? 

Sometimes, | admit, it has occurred to me that 
perbape . . . . Ah, this vagrant fancy of 
mine! Where will it end, whither will it ulti- 
mately lead me? ... . 

Just before I left Raoul for the night, he 


startled me very much—haa rendered me, in fact, 
very sorrowiul by raking up os it were an old 
trouble which we always do our best between us 


to keep well buried out of sight. 

For it is a grievance that admits of no remedy. 
Itiss skeleton, ia truth, whose capboard door 
by rights should uever be opened, since the open 
ing thereof and peeping in can do us no earthly 
food 

Raoul to-night however, opened it, for a won- 
der, of his own accord, and bared the grisly 
occupant, 

“Anne,” said he wearily, “I cannot drag on 
for ever like this, you know ; you must see and 
acknowledge that. Do you never consider about 
what you will inevitably have ‘to reconcile your- 
self to at my death! Because you see— 

* I'm wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw wre wths in thaw, Jean, 
im wearln awa 
To the land o’ the leal.” 

“Oh, Raoul,” I said, “do not talk of dying 
and—and leaving me. i—I cannot bear it, 
dear |” 





I clasped my hands tightly within a fold my 
gown, determined to keep down the unhappy 
tears if possible. 

He is all that I have left in the world—it 
strains my very heart-strings to breaking to think 
of his going before me! . But I know full well 
that it must be so, rebel and cry out as I may. 

“Tt is childish, Anne,” he said, irritably, “ to 
speakin that way. I spoke myself pretty ric 
to Durham yesterday—he has put me off hither- 
to, and I would not be put off with excuses and 
evasions yesterday—and asked him how much 
longer he thought I could last out. 


“T was certain thatIam a deal worse 
than you know of, Anne, and I insisted upon 


being told the truth. 
“ Durham says he thinks—in his own mind he 


is sure enough, of course—that less than another: 


year, :ix months perhaps, will about end it‘all, 
and then my place here will know me no more. 
Now, Anne, the questionis ; What are you to do 
when [ am gone!” 

“Ob, Raoul,” I said again hopelessly ; and 
began to cry bitterly in spite of myself, 

“ Poor patient old Anne,” hesaid more tenderly 
than he usually speaks—“ what, dear, is the use 
ofcrying ? The matter must be met courage- 
ously at some time or another; the difficulty, 
sooner or later, overcome, 

© Tears cannot hold me back from the grave’s 
taouth, when death’s icy grip is surely guiding 
me thither, You see—you see, Anne,” uttering 
the words as though they were an unendurable 
agony, “I ‘have no children, deither have you. 
When I am dead you must turn out, Foxdale 
Casile—ihe good old house itself and its demesne 
—is strictly entailed, as you know, and will there- 


fore pass to Rupert Desborough, who went. off, iu. 


if you recollect, to the Coloties, Australia, New 
Zealanc. or. somewhere, nearly thirty years ago 
now, judging mattrally, feeling confident then, of 
course, that--that either you or I would marry 
in the course of time; that Ais chance of ever 
succeeding to the Foxdale Castle estate was of 
the removest and most unlikely in the world. 

“Jf Rupert himeelf be dead, there are his 
beirs, I dare say, who can be discovered with a 
little trouble. But, there, you have heard ali 
this before, Anne—kaow it of old—it is nothing 
fresh to you, dear. 

“What I want you to do is to get yourself 
accustomed to the idea of quitting the cid home 
and finding another elsewhere, since the partiag 


‘from it--and I know it will be a wrench, my poor 


old Anne, I know it will—may be only a question 
of time aud nearer at hand than you imagine. 

‘ Little Slingford Court, you see, used to be 
called the Dower House of the Beaumanoirs ; but 
that now——” 

He checked himself with a smothered cry of 
anguish, 

“ Come, Anne,”-he said faintly, “leave me now 
Iam tired; I must try to sleep. Think over 
what I have said ; and look the fact bravely in 
the face—ugly as it ia. Sister, dear, good-night.” 

I leaned over him silently, my heart too full 
for words, And in silence I quitted his room, 
and ip sadness came hither to my own. 

T have just this moment seen Ashley in the 
corridor, He says that his master is now sleeping 
peacefully ; so that is good news. 

Perhaps hia mind is al! the easier for having 
spoken frankly to me of our troubles—-poor 
Raoul ! 

Heaven knows my own soul is Leavy enough 
within me! 

October 4th.--To-day Dr. Durham stayed 
with us to luncheon, and Raoul, as is usual with 
him at such times, wae at his brightest and best. 

As I have said before, Dr, Durham’s company 
cheers my brother always—-it eeema for him 
verily, the best of tonics. 

When Dr, Durham rose to go, 1 accompanied 
him out to the. hall-door, as | was anxious to 
speak with him alone. 

“Dr. Durham,”’ I said, as steadily as I could, 
“ Raoul has told me what you honestly think of 
his condition, Need I say that I was more than 
distressed ? I was grieved poignantly ; and— 
and—forgive me—I do not consider that you 
have acted quite fairly and altogether kindly 


towards me, keeping me in the dark as you seem 
to have done.” 

He looked inexpressibly pained at my hurt, 
reproachful tone. 

“My dear Lady Anne,” he said, “ there is 
nothing, believe me, to apprehend aa yet—not 
in the immediate present, please uu a. 
Do not make yourself uneasy, I beg. If-——” 

“ Nevertheless,” I interrupted, sadly, ‘I 
think you ought to have told me all that you 
said to him. You did not part with your opinion 
willingly, | am well aware. But you should 
have taken me into your confidence, Dr. Durham, 
me first of all,” 

“TI did not wish to alarm you, to pain you 
too goon,” he answered, gently. 

I held out to him my hand. He grasped it 
at once. 

“ Promise me now,” I said, earnestly, “‘that 
you will let me know the instant you discern 
vancther change imhim of any kind. I-—TI shall 
hold myself prepared for anything, I can bear 
it. TI amstrong, Do sot again withhold bad 
news from me for fear of giving me pain.” 

And sey fears me; and I know that he 


will pe § hig word. 
I more satisfied, infinitely less anxious 
now that I have spoken plainly to Dr, Darham. 
After all, he was silent out of pure sympathy 
On, diets cdigotibeyins |. % h 
’ many years ow are in trut 
a tried and worthy fend ! 
October 6thi--This morning I rose determined 
to sound Dr, Durham with reference to Mr. 
If I had not opened my lips to someone on 
the subjéct, I should. soon baye wortied myself 
We were in the library together, the Doctor 
ead I, having just come down from my brother's 
room—with Raoul’s strikingly handsome picture 
— down upon us from the lofty mantel- 


‘** T wonder whether you have ever remarked,” 
I began, tryiug to make the observation in an 
ordinary, matter-of-fact way, yet glancing 
nervously as I spoke, upward at my brother's 
portrait, “ what a curiously strong resemblance 
one can find between those painted features on 
the canyas there, and the—and the livivg 
features of that youvg man friend of yours— 
Mr. Lyu!ph Lynne } 

* Somehow to me, Dr. Durham, do you know, 
they appear strangely, almost faultlessly alike— 
especially the hair, the forehead, and the eyes} ” 

Dr, Durham, apparently, was not in the least 
surprised—not in the least taken aback, 

On the contrary he smiled yes, actually 
smiled | 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY ANNE 
. GUEST. 

Yus—there stood Dr. Durham smiling ecnig- 
matically, What could it mean t 

“ Lady Anue,” said he, at last, “ you are right. 
There is a very remarkable likeness indeed. i 
have noticed it, of course, before to-day ; in fact 
I made the discovery immediately after M: 
Lynne’s appearance ia Foxdale.” 

Then we looked at each other inquiriagly, 
searchingly ; each of us endeavouring, 1 believe, 
to read the face and thoughts of the other. 

“Tt is extremely odd, Dr, Durham,” J said, 
musingly ; ‘at any rate, ib strikes me as being 
80,” 

“Singular, indeed, truly,” he returned, with 
that pleasant, genial smile of his, which is some- 
how so like bis daughter Margery’s. : 

“Do you know, I have really more. than half 
@ mind to mention it to Raoul himasif,” I said 
tentatively—feeling my way, as it were, “To 
speak the truth, it—it has worried me some- 
what lately; though possibly that was very 
foolish.” 

“ Mention it to the Earl?” re —- 
replied, lifting his eyebrows, “why not, Lady 

- 4 Lord Benanan 





Anne! By all means tell oir 
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about it, if you have not already done so. lt 
may interest him, you know.” 

“You see,” I went on fearfully, yet secretly 
much relieved at thie direct permission, “ I have 
felp so troubled and uncertaia, so unsettled about 
—about many things, I have not known in 
reality what to do. I-—TI have fancied that 
Raoul psrhaps, might not care to hear about the 
matter in question—that possibly he might be 
exceedingly annoyed with me for approaching 
him on-the subject at all. You kuow what he is 
now, so often weak and irritable in his suffering. 
Do you think, Dr. Durham, that he would be 
very vexed }”” 

“Try him, Lady Anne, try him,” was the 
cheery, reassuring answer J received, 

“ But—but do you think that he is really well 
and strong enough, just yet?” I inquired, 
anxiously, 

“ Well, not to-day, perhaps, Lady Anne. You 
must watch your opportunity, you know. Some 
evening, after diuner, [ should say, if he is in a 
likely mood, you might inveigle him into a little 
chat—just a little chat about old times, you 
know.” 

I sighed, in much doubt avd perplexity. 
What a couple of conspirators we are | 

“It is certainly very, very odd, Dr. Durham,” 
I said again, wistfully. 

He laughed as he answered me. 

“Take heart—have courage, Lady Anne,” he 
said, significantly. ‘“ Very curious things happen 
in this world, now and agaio, when their coming 
about is least expected. Don't forget that. Things 
which we never dreamed of come to pasa occa- 
sionally ; and every cloud, recollect too, however 
sombre and threatening, has the silver lining 
somewhere behind it.” 

Ob, what I wonder, does Dr. Darham suspect— 
perhaps know ? 

Has hein his possession a clue where I have 
none f 

Or can it be possible that our two separate 
minds have grasped, as ii; were, the same idea ¢ 

Very busy has my brain been of lave—busy in 
saddest retrospection a) dite 

I am lost on a troubled sea; as it were, of 
wildest conjecture and doubt, 

Dead memories, things long since forgotten, 
rise out of their graves in the dim past, and, once 
more coming back to me in all their “‘ climbing 
sorrow,” fill my soul now with restless uncer- 
tainty and longing. 

And dead voices sound again, too, in my ears, 
disturbing my resignation in the present, yet 
breathing of hope in the future. 

Ghostly shadowe fit before my eyes, and haunt 
my footsteps in the quiet house ; and at night 
when I lie down my brain is busy still, so that I 
can neither rest nor close my eyelids even, for 
thinking—thinking always—-of the past and 
we ge 
No, n0! I will not let my imagination run 
tiot in this weak and uncurbed fashion, when 
merely a great and overwhelming disappointment 
may, perhaps, be looming ahead. 

_ Anyway, I will act upon the suggestion of 
Or, Durham, and watch my opportunity with my 
brother Raoul. 

Suybax, October 12,—I have spoken to Raoul ! 
Yes, at last I have broached to him the subject of 
this young Mr, Lynne ! 

Hxtvaordinary, indeed, has been the result of 
it al—-it has far surpassed my most sanguine 
expectation, 

Leb me write it all down here in the pages of 
this fragmentary journal of mine, this bulky 
crimson-bound volume with ite silver lock and 
clasps, as clearly, coherently, and diapassionately 
a my excitement will allow; so that i in the 
Gistant years I may, perchance, turn back to the 
date of this happy and eventful Sabbath evening, 
sad, in the narrative thereof—if God spare me— 
‘ive the past hour or two over again | 
_ Raoul and I were alune together in the library. 
Happily it had been one of his rare “good” days, 
% day, that is, almost entirely free from pain, 
aod he was able to go to church with me this 
morning, 

In the ‘afternoon he seemed quite "blithe for 
him, and this evening I so contrived that we 
should sit together in the library, 


A bright wood fire crackled on the andirons; 
the wind swept mournfully past the shuttered 
wiadows. 

The house within was -very still ; most of the 
men and maids were gone to evening service. 

I had been reading aloud to Raoul the fifty- 
first Psalm, and he had listened to me atten- 
tively throughout ; at all events, he did not 
interrupt me, as he will sometimes do, declaring 
pettishly that he would rather read to himself. 

His long invalid chair was on one side of the 
hearth ; I sat facing hina on the other. 

The pictured face, with the beautiful brow and 
eyes, the other and younger Earl of Beaumanoir, 
was gazing down upon us, half-smiling, half- 
serious—as it seemed to me—from its lofty 
position on the panelling above the great oak 
mantileshelf, 

“ Thou shalt make me hear of joy and gladness : 
that the bones which thou hast broken may 
rejoice.” 

My voice faltered as I read out those com- 
forting words—they seemed, indeed, to contain 
for us such infinite promise just then. 

Raoul, his worn eyes fixed upon the fire, was 
smiling to himself sorrowfully—-nay, a little 
bitterly, perhaps ; but it was not the smile of the 
sneerer or the sceptic, I thank God |! 

Had he heard the verse, and was he pondering 
wi rc or was he thinking of something 
else 

Presently I closed the book; and then utter 
silence reigned. 

* Raoul,” I began timidly at length, bending 
forward and holding out my trembling hands to 
the blaze. “Dear Raoul, are you in the humour 
to talk a while with me?” 

“About what, Anne?” he said, coming out 
of his reverie and looking up. ‘Is it about 
that of which we spoke one night a week or zo 
ago? Have you yet arrived, then, ab any 
decision, my poor, pale, sorrowful-looking old 

Anne——” 

“No, no ; it is not that exactly,” interrupted, 
hurriedly. ‘ Raoul, I waat you, if—if you feel 
well enough, my dear brother, to go back with 
me as if were into the shadowland of the past, 
and to revive some of the memories that havs 
been so long buried in it, I-—I want to talk to 
you, Raoul,” I cried, desperately, “' of—of 
Griselda Lynne—of Griselda, Countess of Beau. 
manoir, as she rightly, lawfully was, you know, 
and as all the world suspected at the time.” 

My poor brother started, shivered, and looked 
away into the fire again. 

“Ts this a topic that I care to discuss, think 
you, Anue,” he said, faintly, “even with you ? 
Let her rest poor soul, in her grave, where she 
has lain undisturbed for 80 many years now ; her 

ave at the bottom of the sea, Besides, what 
o you know of Griselda Lynne }” 

“T do not believe that she was drowned,” I 
answered, passionately. ‘On the contrary, I—I 
believe now that in reality she was saved—saved 
somehow, Raoul, by a miracle—and that a child 
of hers lived to——” 

“Anne, you are crazy this evening!” he 

stopped me, in accents of unutterable pain. 

He trembled visibly; his pale, thin face 

betrayed extreme agitation. He was shrinking 

back in his long low chair as if cowering from an 

expected blow. 
my eagerness, anxiety, and goadiag im- | 
patience, I failed to remember that uudus | 
excitement—against which Dr, Durham has so 


about grievous harm for him. | 
My tongue once loosened, and my courage | 
gained, I became incautious ; though fortunately, 
as it has proved, my indiscretion wrought no 
very serious mischief, 


and tranegressions, and I never will; neither 
have [ ever murmured at his reserve, in many | 
ways, towards me,” 


that I have heard the stories of his past wild | 
life. 


pitiless voice of the world, 





Some five-and-twenty years ago the world’s 





tongue was wagging far from kindly, indeed 
maliciously, of the beautiful Griselda Lynne, au 
accomplished but a friendless young English 
maiden, who was then singing as a prima donna 
at the opera under a grand Italian name, and 
darkly coupling her fair renown with the 
tarnished reputation of tae wild Ear! of Beau 

manoir, 

All London knew or suspected sometiing, in 
those days, of the sad history of the singer-—-how 
the handsome young Weet-country nobleman, 
who was as wealthy then as be was handsome, 
wooed, wedded, aud alas! soon wearied of 
Griselda Lynne, and, worse still, afterwards 
deserted her heartlessly some time before the 
birth of her ebild ; though at the moment, to do 
him bare justice, he suspected nothing concerning 
that child yet to be born into the world; other- 
wise, I am couviuced, even /ic could never have 
acted so basely aud so cruelly (owarda the woman 
he had wronged already. 

Alas, alas | that I should find myself recording 
these damaging words against my own beloved 
brother ; but kind old Time, I am thaukful to 
aay, has long since taken away the first poiguant 
sting of the once bitter shame aud disgrace, so 
that I weep but rarely now over the memory of 
those pitiful times. 

And yet how vividly can I recallitali! Ladeed 
it seems but yesterday that fresh} heart-breaking 
rumours were travelling down coustantly to 
Foxdale Castle, and that I, the lonely watcher 
here, was mourning wy brother’s fall, powerless 
to turn or reclaim him from the vicious paths he 
lov 

Lrose from my own seat, and sank on :uy kuees 
by his. 

One arm I placed lovingly under his wasted 
arm ; the other I lifted high and poiuted to the 
picture above the mantelpiece. 

** No, Raoul,” I eaid, breathlessly, ‘‘I am not 
crazed—only a great hope has taken firm possessiun 
of me; and—-and my excitement is rendering 
me a little incoherent perhaps.” 

And then I broke to him as calmly, as gently 
as I could ray suspicioas of the atrunger lad at 
Dr, Durham's house; the new young assistant 
there whom he had heard us speak of sometimes ; 
whose beauty of feature and grace of form were 
even as his—Raoul's—own face avd form had 
ouce been, aud whose name moreover was saic 
to be Lyulph Lynne ; addiug that I did uct think 
it waa difficult to guess the reason of his presen 
in Foxdale. j 

“Do you not recollect, Raoul,” I went on 
earnestly, “that there was a report current, at 
the time of the wreck of the Calcutta, which 
said that everyone on board waa not lost, uotwith- 
standing all that the newspapers published tu the 
coutrary—that, although the name of Giiselda 
Lynne was found amougst the list of theae 
drowned, a whisper got abroad subsequently that 
it was all a mistake, and that she was in reality 
among the very few who were saved ; ouly, having 
waited and waited in vain, as the yesre went by, 
for some tidings of her existence and whereabouts 
and none being forthcoming, you concluced at 
last that, after all, ake must be dead with the reat 
of the victims of the ill-fated Calcutte and lying 
at the bottom of the sea, 

Raoul, I have :eason—good reason, dear—to 





I have never reproached Raoul for his follies | got him a little brandy, 


believe that thatb whisper was true uevertheleas, 
that the tidings of her death were false. 

“Her son is now living in Foxdale with Dr. 
Durhaw, or my name, dear Raoul, is net Anne 


often warned us in Raoul’s case—might bring ; Guest !” 


I stopped ; for my breath failed me. 
My brother's head had drooped to his breast ; 


every trace of startled surprise had died out of 
his wan face. 


Rising hastily from my suppliant position, I 
I moistened his whit 


lips with it; I smoothed back from his pallid 


| brow the damp wavy locks of thic gray hair ; and 
| then I knelt by his side again and clasped my two 
It bas not been from his own lips, naturally, | arms around him. 


| failure has my life been ! 
Aught that I know—and of course, after all, | guine old woman, must be deceived in your wild 
it is not much—has reached me through the | surmises—womanlike, you have jumped too 
rashly at conclusions, 


“Oh! Anne, Anne i” he groaned, ‘ what a 
But you, my poor san- 


“Tt is all impossible, I say.” 
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“Such great good luck and mercy are not for 
me, Heaven, remembering my misdeeds, would 
never grant me so infinite « blessing as a crown to 
my wasted life. No, no, Anne dear!” he cried, 
with a dry, hard sob, “the whole idea is a crue) 
delusion—your loving imagination has misled you 
utterly. It never—never could be true |” 

“ Thou shalt wash me and J shall be whiter than 
snow,” I whispered. ‘‘ Think of it, Raoul, as 4 
glorious message direct from a merciful God No 
one, dear brother, is so utterly lost, but that He, in 
His own good time, can bring the wanderer safely 
back into the right road again. ; 

“ He punishes, Raoul, but, dear, He forgives 
too, He takee away, bub He can restore ; and— 
and God in the end shall wipe away all tears from 
our eyes. Nothing is impossible to One whose 
mercy is so complete |” 

Thus earnestly and hopefully we talked long 
together, until the night was far advanced ; and 
when I parted from Raoul, leaving him prostrated 
but still hopeful, it was with the understanding 
that I should write a letter to Mr. Lynne on the 
roorrow, requeating him to come up te us for an 
interview at the Caetle 

Raoul hiraself has consented to see the young 
man-—-that is, of course, if the stranger will 
accord usa meeting here—nay, is most impatient 
and eager now to see and to make the acquain- 
tance of this young Lyulph Lynne. 

Will the meeting between them be one of 
peace? I trust-—oh, I pray with my whole soul 
that it may never be otherwise | 

Sitting here alone, in the silence of my own 
chamber, the candles burning low and flickering 
weirdly now and then, my heart is filled to over- 
flowing with a great thankfulness, a sense of 
gratitude that can find no expression in words. 

And in my breast there ie a feeling akin to pain 
itself, albeit it is purest joy, which dims my eyes 
and renders my hand unsteady. . . . so that I can 
write 0 more to-night. 

My trust is in the Lord—we are in His hands, 

October 13th—Raoul, as I feared he might be, 
is too weak and ill to-day to eee anyone, 

Although his weakness is pitiable to look upon, 
and he cannot move a step without the aid of 
Ashley’s arm, my brother's spirite are marvel- 
lously 

What a wonderful tonic is Hope! 

I have not yet written to Mr. Lynne; nor must 
I do a0, I suppose,.until Raoul is better. 

Dr. Darham early this morning ; so I 
took the initiative and told him everything—gave 
him an account of ay that happened in the 
library last night, keepin sk nothing whatever. 
He is an old, a tried, and v dear friend of the 
family ; he is to be trusted, I know full well. 

I mectioned, too, of course, that it was my 
intention te write to the young man. 

The doctor, however, was nob to be entrapped 
invw # single wora of confession, 

Therefore, with regard to the actual extenti of 
his knowledge, I am jus* as much in a mist as 
ever ! 

Immeasurably astonished he certainly appeared 
to be; but that the astonishment was purely 
feigned one could not fail to discern. 

It was hard indeed to forbear a smile at such 
open and glaring dissimulation ! 


(To be continued.) 














Tue time was when Florida was an immense 
sand-bar stretching into the Gulf of Mexico, pro- 
bably as barren as can be conceived. But in the 
semi-tropical climate under which id exists in 
the course of ages the seeds carried to its shores 
by the sea, and the winds, and the myriads of birds 
which find it a resting-place, have clothed it with 
luxuriant vegetation, interspersed with tracks of 
apparently barren sand. It is a land of peculiar 
acevery, which the pencil of the artist has here- 
tofore scarcely touched. Its main features illus- 
trate the absurdity of the common notion that 
the landscapes of tropical and semi-tropical 
latitudes are superior in luxuriance of vegetable 
production to those of the temperate zones, The 

ruth is, that in the hot regions it is only when 
there is constant moisture that there is a strong 
and rank growth of plants, 








‘HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


—i— 
CHAPTER I. 
HOMEWARD BOUND, 


Ir is four o'clock in the afternoon on board 
the P. and 0. ss, Carnatic, Under the awning 
on deck more than a hundred passengers are 
sitting, standing, lounging, and walking, having 
come up to look for's little breeze to stimulate 
their appetites for dioner ; for are they not under 
a tropical heat, and in the Red Sea? 

The Red Sea is at present as smooth as glass, 
as the ship goes throbbing through the water. 
Overhead the sky is blue and cloudless, 

The African and Arabian coaste (dimly visible 
on either side) are of another and fainter shade 
of blue ; but neither those far mountains nor the 
sky itself out-rival the blue eyes of a girl who is 
down below stairs, sharing a tiny cabin with 
another jellow- passenger. 

The two Misses Brown are no relation to each 
other, They came on board at Galle—one from 
the Australian mail steamer and one from the 
Madras coaster. 

Attracted by their identity of name, and from 
the fact of each being alone, and both being in 
mourning, they elected to share the same cabin 
for the remainder of the journey, and are already 
fast friends. 

Let me.take you below and introduce you to 
them without further delay. 

They have found the heat intense. The port- 
hole yawns as wide as it can-—which is not saying 
much-—and ove of the young ladies ia lying prove 
in her berth, evidently in the last stage of ex- 
haustion. 

She is a pale, refined, delicate-looking girl of 
about two-and-twenty, Sbe looks as if life had 
80 far been somewhat of a battle, for there are 
lines of premature care ruled into her forehead, 
and about the corners of her mouth. 

Her hair is loosely pushed back from her 
aching teraples, and her eyes are riveted on her 
companion, who is standing in the middle of the 
little cabin with her dress off, her magnificent 
hair hanging loose aud entirely cloaking her down 
to her knees, aud slowly fanning herself with an 
enormous black fan embellished with a sun- 
flower. 

This is Miss Brown of the blue eyes—Mise 
Brown the rich orphan—the Australian heiress 
the beautiful Miss Brown | 

** Did you ever in your life feel anything so 
baking hot as this afternoon has been? Pouff! I 
wish | might run up on deck like this and get a 
breath of air,” tossing back her heavy locke, and 
displaying her bare arms. 

“My dear girl,” replied a languid voice from 
the berth. “ You would not call this anything if 
you had been in India.” 

“Well, at any rate, you are knocked up— 
Anglo-Indian though you are!” returved she of 
the fan, triuraphantly. ; 

** Ah, but I’m always being knocked up. I'm 
a wretched specimen of humanity, no more fitted 
to go out in the world and earn my bread than— 
than———” pausing for a siinile, 

“Than the captain’s canary,” returned her 
friend, with a smile. “ Poor Rachel! you ought 
to have been rich, according to the fitness of 
things. You are far from strong—very shy, 
very quiet, very clever! You would do beauti- 
fully for the rich Miss Browu—and I for the poor 
one!” 

“T don’t think you and poverty would agree 
at all,” replied the young lady in the berth, with 
an air of calm conviction. 

“Yes, we should!” retorted -the other, 
emphatically ; ‘far better than you imagine. I 
am self-reliant, energetic, firm of purpose-—unac- 
customed to luxuries; for in Tasmania poor papa 
and I lived very, very quietly ; and I have robust 
health. Yes, I am far fitter to go out into the 
world and find for myself than you are, my poor 
dear Rachel !” 

“I heartily wish we could change places, 
then!” said Rachel, with a smile. ‘Iam quite 
willing to be the rich Miss Brown if you will 








endow me with all your goods and chattels and 
the balance at your bankers !” 

"You are taken for the heiress, too!” said the 
other, with a nod, “I think nearly everyone on 
board imagines t*st you came from Tasmania, 
and / from Madras: ’ 

“My dear Helen ! how can you be go ridicu- 
lous #” 

“Tam not joking ; and their mistake is quite 
natural, You are quiet, retiring, reserved,” re- 
plied Helen, tossing back her hair, and commence. 
ing to pace the cabin. “‘ All that looks like money, 
You dress better than I do ; you wear « diamond 
ring!” declaiming with the fan. “ Whilst I am 
much more approachable ; my wardrobe is sweet 
simplicity itseif, and I am convivial, sociable, and 
easily araused ; so the result is that you, because 
you hardly open your lips, are treated with 
deference and respect, and I am patronised and 
kept in my place.” 

* Yet you have five thousand a year—and I am 
going home to earn my bread as a governess |” 
replied the girl in the berth, somewhat bitterly. 
“ You see,” she proceeded slowly, “people do not 
gresp the idea that an heiress has a right to be 
lovely as Hebe herself. It is not according to the 
fitness of things fortune should shower all hei 
favours on me. They imagine that I am the 
heiress because I am plain ; and you area pauper 
because of your pretty face and great good 
pature. And you make yourself so cheap, run- 
ning messages and amusing other people’s chi!- 
dren!” concluded Mies Rachel Brown, disap 
provingly, closing her eyes. 

“You don’t care about the rising generation, 
do you?” said Helen, commencing to plait her 
long locks of ruddy, golden-tinted hair. ‘ Poor 
soul! I pity you! for yours will be an uncon- 
genial task. Now, I like the little imps !” 

“Thank Heaven, there’s only oue young olive 
branch for me to look after, in my future situa- 
tion !” said Rachel, crossing her arms behind her 
head, and surveying her friend’s toilet with lan- 
guid interest. ‘‘I little dreamt that I should 
ever come down to going out as a governess—but 
necessity knows no law !” 

“TI wonder you never married! I thought all 
girls in India went off, as they call it, as a matter 
of course,” observed the young lady at the glass 
now busily winding the massive plait into a kuob 
at the back of her head, and vearching vainly 
for hairpins. 

"Married |” echoed the other, with a gazp, 
and colouring to the brow. “What an abeurd 
idea! Not one out of ten girls in India marry 
now—the market is overstocked, I went to my 
brother—-my married brother—as I think I told 
you. I spent five years in the gorgeous Hast, and 
here I am going back to Europe like the tradi- 
tional bad penny.” 

“And your brother?” said Helen, who had 
been surveying the back of her head with a hand- 
glass, and had paused im ber inspection. 

“My brother is dead! I am alone in the 
world!” returned the elder Miss Brown, in ® 
low voice, 

“Never alone in the world as long as I am in 
it!” said her companion, kneeling down beside 
her, and putting a slender arm round her neck. 
“You know you are my friend ; and my friends 
are so few that I cannot afford to lose sight of 
them. There! there’s the firet dinner-bell 1 Get 
up, Rachel, darling! at once, and I will do your 
hair. Hurry, or you will be late!” 





CHAPTER I. 


“Do you know whom I heard you compared 
tw to-day, Helen }” said her friend, taking a seat 
beside her on the moonlit deck. 

“ Have not the faintest ideal The Queen of 
Sheba—Mrs, Langtry }” 

“No, but Clytie—the goddess Clytie, And 
your profile and the shape of your head do re 
semble her strongly — the familiar statue, I 
mean.” 2 

“ What.a compliment! Should you advise me 
to go in fr a classic style of drees !” 

‘The esthetic would suib you—a robe of 
samite, a girdle, and a lily ; and, by the way, ! 
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do believe, —_ seriously, that I am supposed to 
be the rich Brown. The captain was joking 
at dinner, and said something about a person 
with thousands like me/ Poor man ! if he only 
kuew | this day month my duties will have com- 
meaced—TI shall be Mrs. Despard’s governess.” 

“Mrs. Despard? how funny! That is the 
nameof my aunt--and not a very common one. 
Where does your Mrs, Despard live?” 

“Near Thornhurst, in Kent, She is a friend 
of alady I knew in India, who got me the aitua- 
cion and gave me a splendid character. It seems 
odd for anyone to take a governess from India, 
bub I am well recommended, [ have seen the 
world, 1am accomplished, and I am cheap/” 

“Do you know that Mrs. Despard is my aunt ? 
There cannot be two ladies of that name at Thorn- 
hursi, can there ? So we are actually going to the 
same house! Well, the world is a small place 
after ali!” said Helen, opening her eyes very 
wide, and gazing at her companion with all her 
might. 

The aunt you spoke of—your father’s only 
sister, who wrote you such delightful letters, and 
seems 80 nice !” replied Miss Brown, ina key of 
the highest amazement. “ Impossible |” 

‘‘Butit isa fact/ Our Mrs. Despards are one 
and the same, Come aud I will prove it to you 
—come down and we'll compare our letters,” 
rising, and hurrying to the top of the companion 
iadder, and jumping downstairs. 

“Here is mine—my last,” she said, laying a 
sheet of foreign paper in the hands of her more 
deliberate companion, who had followed her into 
the cabin and shut the door, “ Read it and judge 
for yourself |” 


“My Daria Nince,— 

“ By the time this reaches you you will 
be on the point of sailing, and I send you one 
live to tell you that we are actually counting the 
days till you arrive. Your room is ready ; your 
cousins have very busy doing it up with 
blue and white draperies, and making quite a 
pretty bower for your reception. 

“ Your uncle is locking out for a saddle-horse 
to suit you; and I bave heard of ap excellent 
maaid, so [ think that everything will be in readi. 
ness for you when you come among us, You must 
make up your mind not to think of us os 
strangers, but as your nearest of kin. 

“We are all looking forward to giving you a 
hearty welcome and adopting you as one of the 
family. My Blanche is just your age—twenty 
last June; Tam sure you and she will be like 
sisters, 

“ Ever your affectionate sunt, 
“Tsapecia Diespanp.” 


“P.S.—Your uncle will meet you at South- 
ampton.” 


“A very charming letter—very much so 
indeed,” said Rachel, folding it up slowly and 
putting it into ita envelope. “ Now you shall see 
mine, received just as I was leaving Madras ; you 
see the hand writing is identical,” 


“Dean Mapam,— 

“Mra. Phillips tells me that you are 
leaving India immediately, and that I may ex- 
pect you about the firat of December. I hope 
ehe has thoroughly explained my wishes to you, 
aad that you quite understand your duties, You 
will have the entire care of a little girl of twelve 
aud her wardrobe, Music, French, English, 
drawing are, I believe, your acquirements. I 
shall expect you to read French with my eldest 
daughter, accompany her in singing, and be ag 
much as possible of a companion to my daughter, 
who is a confirmed invalid, You will breakfast 
and dine in the school-room, and take lunch 
with us—unlees we have visitors in the house. 

li these little things are so much better under- 
stood when plainly put down in biack and white, 
You pay for your own washing and travelling 
expenses—aalary twenty-five pounds a year. As 
you are not certificated, I am sorry I cannot 
possibly offer you more. I trust that I shall find 
you are al} Mrs, Phillips states—-I remain, yours 
faithfully, 

“TsaBEBLLa DesParD.” 


| you will have a comfortable and luxurious home, 


sidten 


have by the storms of fate, if you had led a life 
as miserable as mine, all you would ask would 
be a painless, quiet death. Life has nothing left 
to offer me,” 

“You will think differently some day, Rachel. 
You are in low spirits; your health affects your 
mind. The blackest cloud has a silver lining — 
aunt —what kind of a person when things come to the worst they mend.” 

“My affairs are past mending,” returned 

“Yes ; she told me a great deal about her.” Rachel, gloomily. “Some day you shall hear 

“Which you will at once repeat to me,” said | the story of my life, Helen, and you sball judge 
Helen eagerly. - for yourself.” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort!” replied her| “Tell me sow, darling. I know you have 
friend, firmly, “She will be very nice to you, I} some heavy trouble on your mind, Do tel! me!” 
am sure, and that is all you need care about.” urged Helen, pleadingly. 

To this Helen made no gy sat for “Not now, another time,” shaking her head 


“ What a horrid, cold, formal letter !|—-not the 
least like mine,” said Helen, sitting down on her 
berth, and embracing her knees with both arma. 

Cay a eae gee ge that ag hg go Boye 
niece—I am c governess, dear ; t ig 
8 difference !”” said Rachel sarcastically. 

about my 
really was? 


“ Did Mrs, Phillips tell you an’ 
asked Helen, with a thoughtful face. 


some moments, still nursing her , in wrapt | inflexibly, 
contemplation of the carpet, “Well, then, about my plan, will you agree 
“T have it !” she ab “T have a! to ict It can do no to you. You are 


splendid idea!” jumping up and confronting her 
companion with a face of radiant elation. 
* Listen to me, Rachel,” putting her arma round 
her waist. “Ihave the most abject horror of 
being liked for my money alone, and not for my- | part, Helen?” 

self. I would give anything for the luxury of * A month—a whole month! That will give 
feeling that people cared for me for myseli—not | me ample time to ingratiate myself with aunt, 
my fortune. Suppose J go among my relations | uncle, and cousins.” 

as the governees—-and you as the niece |" | “You silly, silly girl! And at the end of 

“Helen, you are stark, staring mad!" ejacu- | that time may I ask what is to become of me— 
lated her friend, with an expression of blank | of the impostor? I shall bé turned out on the 
amazement. doorstep, bag and baggage, without wages or 

“No, no! [have method io my madness. [| character, aud my last state will be worse than 
shall see what sort of people my relations really my first 1” 
are. Ican act the governess, I can play andj “ Your last state will be better than your firet. 
draw, and read French, although I was educated | For if they con't take our litile ‘surprise’ in 
under the Southern cross, I am also Miss | good part, and are uot nice people, we will leave 
Brown—the thing seems beautifully simple |” together ; and you shall be my governess, and 

“It would be a very unfair deception ; your | have the sole charge of me. So now agree. Do 
relations would never forgive you—and I for one aay yes—do, do, darling |”’ putting her arm round 
will have nothing to say to it,” said Rachel, | her friend’s neck, and giving her half-a doven 
guickly, coaxing kisses. 

“Yes, you will!” replied Helen, confidently. “1 don't believe we could act our parts for a 
“ Wait and hear sll the pros and cons, before you | single day!" said Kachel, relenting. “You are 
make up your mind. In the first place”—} not qualified to teach, I am certain.” 
reckoning on her fingers, and speaking with “Yea, | am, you rude girl! I can sing, and 
great animation—-"I shall have the opportunity play, and draw. I had the very best masters 
of making friends on my own merita, Secondly, | from Hobart Town. My French only wante rub 
bing up. I was born at Boulogne. It is my 
mother-tongue,” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have thought that teaching 
was at all in your line!” said Rachel, dis- 
believingly. 

“You will see! Yes; you will sea! Re. 
member that I am now the governess in embryo, 


cbliging me ; and I take the whole responsibility 
upon myself!" spreading out two pretty little 
white handa, 

“ And how long do you purpose playing your 





as long as you are in my shoes. You want a rest, 
you say! You are not strong; and complete 
idleness and freedom from care and bother will 
do you no end of good—you can’t deny that.” 

“ You think I shall be entirely free frora care 
whilet I am ecting the part you allot me? On 
the contrary,” ssid Rachel in a mocking voice, | and you are a young lady from Tasmania. 
*T should have a veritable sword of Damoc'es Promise me not to uadeceive our fellow-pas- 
hanging over my head. I should be always | sengers——" 
expecting to be found ovt/ I know uone of} “| don’t mind them; there is no harm in a 
your connections—nothing about familiar family | little joke as far as they are concerned ; but the 
names |” : | other acheme is different.” 

“Neither do I!” interrupted her friend! “ea! young ladies; teal” said a merry 
triumphantly. “I went out to Tasmania as a! yoice outeide the door, and a golden fringe and 
child, Iam as ignorant of our belongings as | pair of bright eyes were introduced round the 
you are, Aunt Despard had. not written to | dvor curtain. 
father for years. She had not the smallest idea “ Remember, iv is settled!’ said Helen, press- 
that he was a rich man until lately. He told me ing her friend’s hand. “I am now going to tulk 
that he had always been looked upon as thene’er- | about children, and lessons, and India; I am 
do-wel! of the family, ashe made an imprudent going to practise my part at once, In the 
marriage and sold out of the army, and ail his future,” pausing with her hand on the door- 
people washed their hands of him. He made a handie, and looking back at her companion with 
grand speculation in buying up land in the neigh- | a smile, “ / am the poor Miss Browa!” 
bourhood of Melbourne, which filled hie pockets | 
with gold, And that is his history. Poor dear | 
opel she ogee — tears in her eyes, “he | 
often regret; at he had not gone home and | 1 1p 
made friends with his sister on my account. He | OBAPTER Ill. 
could not bear the idea of leaving me almo: 6} Hexen played her cards so well, and entered 
alone in the world,” she concluded, with guiver- | into the spirit of her part with such ability and 
ing lips. | zeal, that her friend was borne away upon the 
“No one with five thousand a-year need ever | tide of her impetuosity, aad obliged to pose in 
be alone!” remarked her companion, emphatic- | an unresisting, negative way, as the ‘l'ssmanian 
ally. “No, no, you are not to be pitied. You | heiress ! 
have youth, and health, and beauty, and money.| “You are carrying the joke too far, Helen,’ 
What more would you have? Look at me!/ sheremoustrated. “I heard you ‘telling half-a- 
I am penniless, friendless, and ix wretched | dozen people that you were going ‘o teach a litt! 
health. The doctors say that I have disease of | girl of ten, and asking Mrs, Howard if you couid 
the heart, and may die any day. The sooner | dress on twenty-five pounds a-year !"’ 
the better!” she added, in a hard, unnatural} ‘‘She thinks it miserable pay; and po it is! 
voice. | She says she pays her maid forty,’ said Helen, 
“Oh, Rachel! how can you say anything so | ignoring her friend’s rebuke. 








ee 





wicked }” exclaimed Helen, aghast. “Well, ali I can say is, that you will be sorry 
“* My dear, if you had been knocked sbout as I | for your folly some day, Helen. Once you begin 
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to play with circumstances you never know where 


yeu may end,’ 

"< Ob! what a tangled web we weave when 
first we practise to deceive?’” she quoted, 
gravely, “ It is ne use now for me to declare that 
I am sailing under false colours. I accept 


the situation for your sake; I accept atten- 
tions not intended for me: I even talk of Mel- 
bourne and Tasmania! I hate myself bitterly 
all the time! But once we Jand at Southampton, 
I warn you that I shall cast off theee peacocks 
feather? and be my own homely self—the jack 
daw, once more?” 

The vatic made her way through the 
Caval and out into the Mediterranean, which 
greatly belied its pame | 

Instead of being blue, it was of a dirty grey; 
instead of being smooth, it was exeeedingly rough 
~~ horrid, chopping sea. Then the wind got up 
in great force ; and under the lee of Cyprus they 
came in for a stiff gale—a gale that raged, and 
roared, and blew all day with tremendous vio- 
lence. 

Rachel, prostrate and terrified, lay in her 
verth, which she had never left since they passed 
Port Said. She was weak, faint, and refused all 


Helen tended her with affectionate soclicitude, 
making wonderful struggles to stand and 
to walk, notwithstanding the violent lurching of 
the ship and the semi-darkuese of the cabin-— 
for the head lighta were on, the ports were 
closed. 

Night came onapace. There was a bad sunset. 
The glass fell still more. ‘The sea became ter- 
rific, with thunder, lightning, and torrents of 
rain; the roaring of the wind, the rattling of the 
thunder, the frightful rolling of the ship, acecom- 
panied by continuous smashes in the saloon and 
pantries ; the boxes, chairs, 


the cabin, 

The scene was appalling; the sensation of 
lurching over, and goingdown | down ! down !— 
til one never expected to right again—was 
sickening in the extreme, 

Helen knelt by ber friend’s berth, with one 
hand in hers, the other holding on convulsively 
to a brass rail, now anc then uttering some sooth- 
ing little speech, or bathing the invalid’s head 
with a hondkerchief soaked in eau-de-Colognue. 
The sole light in the cabin was from a candle in 
a swinging socket, which swayed to and fro in a 
manner fearful to witness, 

The deafening noise overhead made converea- 
tion impossibie 
reply to her companion’s cousolations and words 
of encouragement. Rachel lay back in her berth, 
her eyes closed, her lips ashy pale. She breathed 
in long-crawn gasps, and held Helen’s hand as in 
& vice of iron, 


Time went by, still the storm raged, Still 
Helen knelt on the floor, cold and stiff. The 
candle had gone out, They were in complete 
darkne: : e laid her head on the edge of the 
berth and, overcome by fatigue, dozed eff into a 
troubled alec She was awakened by a feeble 


tugging at her 
usual alertnes 

“Are you there, Helen?” said a voice, go 
weak that she had to bend her ear close to the 
speaker’s lips 

“You have been very, very kind to me, dear 
Helen! Heaven bless you 
Do not deceive your friends ! a long pause 
“IT want you to promise me one thing,” —bringing 
out the words with difficulty, ‘Take care 
her. Do not let him find her 
swear tome!” 

“I promise you everything, Rachel, if you will 
only keep perfectly quiet, and try to go to aleep, 
The wind is really going down, We are not 


leeve, and roused instant'y to her 


” 





rolling nearly as much as we were,” said Helen, | 


soothingly, impressed with the idea that her 
patient was rambling in her mind, 

Again a long sileoce, broken only by the sound 
of seas breaking violently on the deck overhead, 
and the creaking and straining of the ship 

When Helen next awoke daylight, cold and 
grey, was stealing into the cabin, and revealed 
everything inthe most fearful confusion, The 
floor strewn with dresses, boxes, books, pillows, 


and even wash- | 
stands, broke from their fixings and dashed about | 


even had Rachel been able to | 


alwayea and keep you ! | 


Promise me— | 


She turued her eyes on her companion, who 
had atill retained her hand in a grasp of ice. Her 
eyes were wide open, fixed and glassy. Her 
features were rigid-——ehe was dead | 


eee 


CHAPTER IV. 


Txt following afternoon the wind had some- 
what abated. The sea had gone down, and the 
funeral took place. 

The remains of Rachel Brown were enclosed in 
a coffin knocked together by the ship's carpenter, 

Very beautiful she looked in death, as she lay 
in her coffin with her hands crossed on her breast. 
Her face had a repose and tranquillity it had 
Jacked in life. Many of the ladies on board 
visited the cabin of death, and not a few tears 
were dropped over that marble-like form. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the engines 


passengers assembled in the gangway whilst the 
| captain read the service for the burial of the 
dead over the coffin which lay at his feet covered 
by.the Union Jack. 

At the words, “ We therefore commit her body 
to the deep,” the flag was cast aside, the tin 
lowered, and all that was mortal of he 
Brown disappeared from human eye with one 
sullen splash. 

Helen felt the shockingly sudden death of her 
| friend most acutely. She was quite prostrated 
for several days, and did not appear among her 
fellow —— till they were steaming slowly 
out of Malta harbour. 
| She then came up shivering wrapped in a thick 
| woollen ehawl, and seated herself ontside a circle 
| of ladies, who gladly made room for her, and 
were all very anxious to hear fer version of the 
late melancholy occurrence. 
| “How awful for you to be alone with her all 

night, and she quite dead! The doctors say she 
was dead at least three hours before you called 








them. Heart disease |—she always looked deli- 
cate. She could not possibly have lived six 
| enenthe 1” said one lady, laying her crochet 


down and addressing herself to Helen. 
| J wonder who will get all her money ?” said 
| another, with av air of interested speculation. 
| “Her money!” echoed Helen, in a low voice. 
| “ Why, did you not know that she had thou 
| sands a year? She was a Tasmanian heiress— 
| probably her father was a convict!” remarked a 
| faded-looking little woman with sandy hair. 
“The captain wrote home to her people and 
| posted the letter to-day,” said the first speaker ; 
| “and he has put seals on all her things.” 
| Helen’s heart gave a sudden jump as she began 
to realise the truth. 
She was now to all intents and purposes “ the 
| poor Mies Brown,”—the heiress was dead ! 
| What would it avail her to declare that the 
whole affair had been a little friendly plot—a 
mere joke to while away the monotonous days 
| on board ship. Who would believe her ? 
She hastened down to her former cabin. All 
| Rachel’s things were in their places, intact and 
| untouched ; but all evs had been removed. Her 
overland portmanteau, containing letters of credit, 
, 8 copy of her father’s will, photographs, letttere, 
jewellery, aad every means of identification was 
one, 
O pectanebile she still possessed a travelling. bag 
| containing a considerable sum of movey and a box 
| of under-linen, which had accompanied her to her 
i 





new cabin. 

But what was she to do. To tell the Captain ? 
How vould she prove her words? She sat down 
on her empty berth and thought over the whole 
| matter with might and main, 
| Jé& she were to go to him and say,— 

‘Tam the heiress, {[ have been deceiving you 
all along. It was only a joke,” he would natu- 
rally say,-~ 

** No, no, young lady-—you want*to step into 
the dead gir!’s shoes—you want to be the rich 
Miss Brown ; but es have mistaken your man, 
Iam nota fool! You told me yourseif that you 
were going out as a governess, and you musi 
atick to your former character,” 

Her ticket from Melbourne—~if she even had 





stopped. A bell tolled. Many, of the crew and | 





that! But all her belongings were naturally in 
her own boxes—and they were sealed, 

There was nothing for it but patience ; and,.if 
the worst came to the worst, she could only 
accept the fate she was once so epger to secure, 
and take up the situation of her aunt’s 
governess. 

“You here, Miss Brown,” said the portly 
stewardess, walking into the cabin, “ Ah if was 
a terrible shock to you, and you will miss her 
sorely. She wasa nice, quiet young lady, and 
never gave an atom of trouble, poor dear! She 
made @ lovely corpse! And she had her sorrowe, 
sure enough. I don’t think she was a miss at 
all,” she added mysteriously. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Helen, indig- 
nantly, . 

“I just mean this,” eaid the stewardess, diving 
into her pocket, and fishing out a fat puree, with 
a brass snap, “See here,” dangling a thin gold 
chain before Helen's eyes. “ Do you see this "— 
holding out some object between her fat finger 
and thumb. “J found this chain round her neck 
with the wedding-ring fastened to it.” 

Helen took it in her hand, and turned it over 
with a face of blank amazement. 

_ There was no doubt ebout it ; it was a wedding 
ring. 





CHAPTER Y, 


Heten found no one to meet her when she 
landed at Southampton, and made her way alone 
up to London one miserably cold morning early 
in December. 

She went to a quiet family hotel recommended 
to her by a fellow passenger, and, having selected 
a bedroom, and seen her two modest boxes aafely 
installed, ordered herself that favourite beverage 
with all the sex—to wit, a cup of tea. 

As she sipped and sipped she tried to devise 
some fixed plan of action, and, after due con- 
sideration, she came to the conclusion that on the 
morrow she would sally forth and buy sere 
clothes—for her heart recoiled from the dead girl's 
dresses ; then, that she would call on her late 
father’s solicitors, state the true facts of the case, 
and leave it to them to get her out of her diffi- 
culty as best they might 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, she 
started in a hansom for Oxford and Regent- 
streets, and made purchases on a very large scale 
a seale quite befitting the Tasmenian heiress. 
She invested iu a superb sealskin paletot, price 
forty guineas, for she felt the cold most acutely ; 
» tailor-made dress, a black satin costume (a 
French pattern) a hat, bonnet, muff, umbrella, 
and a good assortment of dainty boots and gloves 
—-in short, she made an immense hole in her 
little capital of a hundred and twenty pounde. 

Very much delighted with her morning's work, 
she drove to the office of her solicitors, “ Mesars. 
Sharp and Smart,” and asked to see the principal 
of the firm. 

She was shown into his presence by a very inky 
boy, with his pen behind his ear, anda broad 
grin on his countenance, and found an ill-tem- 
pered, not to aay wicked-looking, little old man 
seated at a large, high desk, writing letters on very 
blue paper. 

His appearance and his greeting chilled her -o 
the very marrow of her bones. Here would be 
no kind sympathiser with ber folly, but a stern 
and merciless judge. 

Briefly and tremblingly she stated her cage, 
without one remark being made by Mr. Sharp, 
and when ehe had finished an ominous silence 
ensued, lasting for quite three minutes, 

“A very pretty story, indeed!” said a harsh 
voice, suddenly, “It does your imagination the 
highest credit—but it won’t go down here. Your 
fellow-passenger, the wealthy Miss Brown, is 
dead—and you, the other Mise Brown see 10 
reason why you should not step into her shoes. 
I must say you have an uncommon amount of 
assurance—to say the least of it!” i 

“But, indeed, I really and truly am Helen 
Brown!” faltered his miserable client, almost in 


tears. . 
“Prove it!” he replied slowly; “ prove it, ' 
prove it!” 
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“J can’t!” she stammered. “ All my boxes 
are in the captain’s care, and sealed up as her 
property.” * 

“Quite so, considering that they were her 
property! If they were yours why did you 
not remonstrate?: Why did you allow your 
goods to be appropriated? You must be insane 
to come to me with such @ cock-and-a-bull 
story, my good girl! Come, I have no leisure 
for listening to romances, and I never had a taste 
that way at any time!” 

“Bub people in Tasmania can swear to me! 
I am well known out there!” urged Helen, 
pertinaciously. 

“Well, bring home your witnesses, and we 
will see about it!” said Mr, Sharp, with ao 
unpleasant amile, dipping his pen once more 
in the ink and preparing to resume his labours. 

“T have no money—how can I bring them 
home?” said Helen, in despair. “Oh, what 
am 1 to dot” she added, half to herself, as she 
clasped ber hands together. 

“Go and take up your situation, and forget 
ll about this preposterous idea of yours! 
That’s my advice to you—gratis!” said Mr. 
Sharp, dismissing her with a wave of his hand. 

There was nothing for it but to go, and Helen 
withdrew from the office in a kind of stupor, got 
into the hansom almost mechanically, and drove 
back to her hotel, 

“What was she to do?” she kept asking 
herself as she paced her room restlessly from 
end to end, She had just eleven sovereigns 
left in her puree. She must pay her hotel bi!l— 
her railway fare, if she elected to go to Thorn- 
huret, It seemed the ouly course open to her. 
She must accept the ré/e of governess—at any 
rate for the present, It served her right, she 
could not help thinking, as she sat down and 
pie short note to her aunt announcing her 
OYTIval 

The story would be deemed incredible every- 
where; she could not prove her identity for at 
least three months. Meanwhile she could not 
starve, 80 the letter was despatched to Thorn- 
Mrs, Despard 
her pleasure 
Jermyn-street, 


burst by the night mail, informin 
that her bnew governess awaited 


at “ Baker's 
London,” 

In two days’ time a very freezing missive came 
in reply. “ Miss Brown was to y Foes ho more 
time, but to start for her future home by that 
alternoon’s train, and would be met at Thorn- 
hurat Station in due course,” 

Very speedily Helen made all her arrange- 
mente, packed away her new wardrobe, paid 
her bill, and took her departure, The day 
was bitterly cold as she glided out of Victoria 
Station, the solitary occupant of a first-class 
carriage. 

Two hours’ travelling brought her to the 
small station of Kingsford, in Kent—the nearest 
to her destination. The platiorm was empty, 
save for one solitary porter. She alighted and 
looked about in the vain expectatiom of secing 
some one come to meet her, but there was 
uct a single creature in sight, and presently the 
train moved on, leaving , anc her luggage 
entirely alone. 

She went into the waiting-room and warmed 
her frozen feet on the fender, aud after some 
«ume & rough-looking countryman appeared in 
rhe aap whip in hand, and said,— 

Miss Reeee a 

An eager nod was Helen's reply. 

_“Then come along ; I have the tax cart here, 
The mistress bid me say she could not send 
the carriage. The horses have just been clipped, 
me Fig was afraid of them standing in the 
cu ” 

_ Five minutes later Helen and her boxes were 
hoisted into the tax-cart, and the shaggy, un- 
kempt-looking animal between the shafts waa 
bowling them along the road at a very liberal 
. -pace, his head being seb towards home, 

The driver, impressed by his companion’s 
appearance, her low voice, and her magnificent 
fur coat, was now deferentially attentive, doing 
‘he honours of his trap to the beat of his ability 
~+giving his fair charge the whole rug to herseif 


amily Hotel, 


| 
ou the young person for Thornhurat— | 





and the best cushion, and pointing out as he 
went along all the places of note, 

«That's Foxford, the place over there among 
the trees with the two towers, Miss Fox is 
the great heiress of these parts, has as good as 
the Bank of England at her back, Her father is 
& bill-broker.” 

“I'm afraid { don’t know what that is,” said 
Helen, simply, 

“Well for you, that never heard of him!’ 
returned her Jehu. “But you have come from 
foreign parts, I hear?” he added, jooking at her 
compassionately. ‘‘ You are Miss Loo-Loo’s new 
governess, all the way from India?” 

To this Helen made no reply, and he con- | 
tinued,— 

“Tord help you! but you'll have a handful 
with her. She's nearly been the death of five 
already | She's the most incorrigible, mischievous, 
impudent——-"’ 

“ Do you live at Thornhurst !” asked Helen 
whose beart sank at this description of her young 
charge, but who wished to restrain her com 
panion’s confidences, 

“IT do; mau and boy, a matter of forty year ! 
I’m Tom Toke the bailiff!" —touching his hat 
with his forefinger. ‘“‘The squire he farms a 
goodish bit himself, and keeps stall-feeders and , 
young cattle, so our hands are generally pretty | 
full, My father was bailiff ab Cargew. I was 
born there. So we be always here in the 
family |"’ he added with some pride, 








“ And where is Cargew!” asked Helen, more | 


from politeness than from any real desire for 
information. 

“Tl show it te you when we come to the 
brow of this hill. it was the fiuest property | 
within these counties till Sir Rupert's father | 
made ducks and drakes of it. Ay, he were a | 
wild ‘un, he were!” he added, giving his borse 
a sharp cut, 

** And who is Sir Rupert?” asked Helen, in- 


‘* He is the master’s nephew—his ouly sister's 
eon, Sir Rupert Lynn. He is mostly abroad, as | 
he can’t afford to keep up the place; and he | 
won't hear of letting it, beyond the outlying | 
farms and part of the demesne, The house and 
home part he keeps in his owa hands. ‘hey say 


he had a big offer to let it on lease to some rich | 
London shopkeeper, but he wouldn't hear of ite 


He’s terribly proud! He said he'd sooner see | 
the place in ashes! Heaven forgive bim!” 
added Mr. Toke, piously. 

“ Well, I think he is right. Why should he 
let his family place for balf his lifetime, and go 
wandering about the worldi” said Helen, with 
decision, 

“He wanders about enough as it is! 
might just as well have no home, and he would 
have the satisfaction of the rent in his pocket, if 
he were not so fearfully proud. I beg pardon, 
miss! He comes home for a couple of months, 
and lives in a couple of rooms, rides over the 
estate, looks into his affairs, and is off again 
before you can say Jack Robineon | There it is!” | 
he added, suddenly, pointing with his whip to 
the low lying country beneath them. “ There you 
see the woods of Cargew, as far as your eye can | 
reach ; and there’s the house, half-hidden behind 
that long belt of trees—that dark, red building 
with all the chimneys and the moat,” 

It was indeed a noble wide-spreading property. 
No wonder its owner preferred a corner under 
his own anciert roof than to filling his empty 


| 
differently, 
| 


i 


He | 





pockets by letting it to a wealthy tenant, though 
Helen, 

“Tt’s a splendid place, isn’t it, miss?” said 
Toke, with ill-disguised pride. “'Uhere’s hardly 
another like it between this and London—such 
an old-fashioned house, they say, is a great 
curiosity now | And the timber is unparalleled |” 
—bringing out the long word with great triumph. 





“ But there’s Sir Rupert's folly again. He won't 
let a stick be touched. If he was to marry an; 
heiress nuw—that's the only thing I see for him | ! 
Saving as he is, he can make but little headway | 
against the morigages, Ay, the old gentleman | 
was a fast goer, ke was-—race-horses, hounds, | 
cards, aud the deuce and all knows what besides | 
Here we are—this is our road,” he said, whip- 
ping up his ateed and whirling round a corner, 


“ We are modern, you see,’’— pointing to a large 
white building, visible through the trees at one 
side of the lane—‘ but it’s a pretty tidy place, 
and lots of good sound land,” he added, com- 


Helen gazed eagerly at ber future home, which 
stood on a slight elevation, and was surrounded 
by terraces dotted with « considerable amount of 
white vases and statues. It was a large, unin- 
teresting-looking mansion, with wany regular 
rows of windows, aud a heavy pillared porch, 

They soon were winding up the ueatly kept 
avenue, euclosed on either side by deep, well- 


| shorn banks, and within five minutes had come 


to a halt in front of the hall door, 
Mr, Toke descended heavily, and administered 
a hearty pull to the bel!, which was presently 


| responded to by a footman in a brown livery 


with a scarlet waistcoat, looking for al! the 
world like a supercilious robin red-breast—in 
point of fact, he had been disturbed at his five 
o'clock tea. 

‘Oh! so it’s you, Mr. Toke,” he said glarin; 
at the bailiff, who was in the act of clapping bis 
arms across his breast’ with great velocity, anc 
atamping with his feet to restore them to ani- 
mation. “I might have known ip by the ring. 
So this is the young lady! If you'll get down, 
miss, your boxes will be seen to, Mra, Despard 
is in the dror-ing-room, Who shall I say?” he 
asked, condescendingly 

“Say Miss Brown 1” replied Helen, who, 
benumbed with cold, had descended with great 
difficulty, aud was only helf across the hall 
when he flung open a door, and announced her, 

She was aware of a rustling, and a rising io 
the dim room, a little smothered laughter, and a 
manly voice saying,— 

“Oh, not Isay! lets have her in here, and 
have a look at her firat {” 

 Hush—h—b!” eaid another ; “ she will hear 
you!” And, indeed, Helen was already on the 
threshold, 

“ How do you do!” asked a thin, frosty tone, 
and a tall, elderly lady rose to receive her. ‘* You 
must have hada cold drive, I am afraid! My 
daughter, Miss Despard!” indicatiag a young 
lady, who was seated in a low chair near the fire, 
and who merely bowed her head in acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction, ‘“ My son, Mr. Augue- 
tus Deepard!" continued the hostess, and a 
young wan, who had hitherto been lounging on 
the sofa chewing a toothpick, aow arose, came 
forward, and pressing Helen's hand very cordially, 
stared hard into her face, but it was far too dark 
to ‘be able to tell one feature from another. 

After a few languid inquiries about Helen’: 
journey Mrs, Despard rang the bell, and shortly 
afterwards two footmen entered--ove carrying 
lamps and the other the tea cquipage. 

A little folding table was wheeled before the 
mistress of the house, covered with a ¢rewel- 
worked tea-cloth, and a silver tray, ladea with 
an exquisite tea-set of dark biue aud white china, 
laid upon ib. 

Wafer-thin bread ond-butter aad seed-cake 
were added to the repast, and the footmen 
silently withdrew. 

Wow that there was plenty of light Helen 
looked curiously round. The room they were in 
was large, lofty, and magnificently furnished 
according to the latest code, 

The walls and carpets were palest grey ; the 
chairs, mirrors, cabinets, aad lounges were in 
black and goid ; the draperies deep crimson velvet 
or silk, Water-coloured eketvhes and plaques 
of old china half covered and concealed the 
walls, 

An open piano, scatiered over with music, stood 
in one corner, a huge jerdinicr: cracamed with the 
rarest exotics in another. Various valuable objets 
de art were careleésly arranged on tables or in 
cabinets; and everywhere the eye ranged was 
evidence of taste, luxury, and money. 

Helen glanced at her aunt, who was pouring 
out tea, She was a handsome elder|y woman, 
with severe dark eyes, a well-cut nose, and av 
exceedingly firm mouth aud jaw. 

A little coquettish headdress crowned her etill 
abundant tresses. A fashionably-made maroon 
silk, with quantities of lace ruffles about her 
throat and wrists, was her costume, and the 
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strong, white hand that held the teapot was | 
loaded with sparkling rings. | 

Hlanche had moved a little way from the fire, 
but still leant back in her chair in an attitude of 
4xurious repose, her feet crossed before her on 
he fender still, and displayed with most liberal 
wenerosity ; ber book face downwards in her lap, 
and her eyes riveted on Helen. 

She was apparently about twenty-five years of 
ge, slight, fair, avd very pale; her hair was 
profuse, and of a light sandy colour, and was | 
worn in an evormous fringe; her brows and 
lashes were almost white, her eyes the palest 
grey ; her nose insignificant ; her one redeem- 
ing feature was her mouth, which came between 
al exceedingly short upper lip and s very pointed 
chin, Still, with all its advantages, it was o 
soured, ill-tempered mouth, and capable of saying 
exceddingly bitter things—and many a falsehood 
had emerged from thoee pretty little lips. 

Miss Despard was dressed in a brown velvet 
drese, wich fitted her slender figure to perfection, 
Deep lace cuffs were turned back over her tight 
sleeves, and a deep lace tie was coquettishly 
knotted @ da cavalier under her chin, and fastened 
by 8 diamond fy. 

Mr, Augustus Despard was fair, like his sister. 
Hie hair and eyebrows nearly white, his mous- 
tache (of which he waa ridiculously proud) of a 
reddish hue, In figure he was small ; hia drees 
was the result of the mgoet studied care ; purple 
and fine linen, and the gold of Opbir contributed 
to his adornment. His cuffs were striking ; his 
collar so high and so tight that he seemed haif- 
choked, and his little, pale blue orbs (which were 
naturally prominent) were almost starting out of 
his head; but if art had done much for this 
young gentleman Nature had bestowed her 
favours with a niggard hand. Hie face was 
singularly plain ; nothing could well be more 
unattractive. 

Be was reclining on the sofa in an easy 
attitude, caressing his little red moustache with 
his gemmy fingers, and staring at his mother’s 
governess with ali the eye-power at his command. 

"She is a stunner—a ripper!” he is ejacu- 
lating to himself, and quite worthy to be blessed 
with his most immediate attentions, Hie mother 
anc sister's orbs have not been idle either. 

They have been working at their new ac- 
quaintance with most unqualified arnazement, 
vempered with a strong seasoning of displeasure, 

This girl, with the purely Grecian profile, 
the low voice, the sweet eyes, is by no means 
what they could have wished for as an inmate. 
Supposing Dolly were to lose his head about ber # 
Supposing Rupert were to see her! Supposing 
all manner of abominable things ! 

Helen suddenly met her aunt's inquisitorial 
eye, 2nd coloured painfully. 

“You are not the /east like what I expected, 
Miss Brown !” said Mrs, Despard, with a curious 
stwile, “You are much younger than Mrs, 
Phillipa led me to expect, and much more—ah-- 
remarkable looking!” 

“In short, my mother wishea you to under- 
etand that you’re a deuced sight too good- 
looking!” put in Dolly, with an air of easy frank- 
ness. 

‘You look wonderfully well considering you 


have spent five years in India!” proceeded Mrs, } 


Despard, “ You have quite apure English com- 
plexion!” resentfully Helen’s complexion 


fire. “You ought to, mamma,” she added, with 
conviction, 

“Did she seem a liberal kind of party? Did 
she speak of us with affection on board ehip. 
Eh /” inquired Dolly, with would-be wit. ‘“ Was 
ehe free with her coin }”” 

“Really Iam the last person to give you any 
information on that point,” stammered Helen, 
stroking her muff with nervous fingers. 

“Perhaps, ag Miss Brown has had a lo 
journey, she would like to go to her room,” sai 
Mre. Despared, after a rather long silence. 
‘Blanche, my dear, will you take her upstairs, 
if you don’t mind ?” 

Blanche uprooted herself from her easy chair 
with anything but a good grace, and led the way 
from the room, with great dignity of demeanour, 
up a wide, shallow staircase, carpeted with carpets 
as thick and soft.as moss, along a corridor through 
5 swing door, and up another flight without any 
carpets at all; finally, into a large, bare-—very 
bare and bleak-looking—room, 

A small iron bed stood on a carpet island, 
amidst a waste of bare boards; a shabby, rickety, 
painted wardrobe occupied a niche near the wall, 
a painted dressing-table stood between the win- 
dows ; the fire-place was empty ; no attempt at 
luxury or comfort was visible, and the only deco- 
ration the apartment boasted was Miss Thomp- 
son’s well-known tent-pegging picture, ‘‘ Missed,” 
probable value—half-a-crown. 

‘* This is your room,” said Blanche, waving a 
candlestick round. (How different to the pro- 
mised bower of white and blue!) “Take off 
your things, and I will introduce you to Loo-Loo 
and Katie. By the way, did you get that sealskin 
paletot in India? You never did, I’m sure!” 

“No ; I boughtit in London two days ago.” 

“Bought itin London! You never mean to 
say so! Why it must have cost fifty guineas at 
the very least.” 

**'No3 only forty,” replied Helen, removing it, 
and laying it on the bed. 

“ Only forty! Well, I must say that a young 
lady who can give that price for a winter jacket 
should have no need to go out as a governess!” 
sneered Miss Blanche. 

**] was very foolish to buy it, I now know to 
my cost,” said Helen, humbly; “but I—I was 
tempted, I felb the cold so fearfully; and I 
thought I could afford it at the time, and after- 
wards discovered my mistake!” 

“So I should imagine,” said the other with 
conviction, “I wonder if it would fit mei” 
walking over to the bed, and proceeding to try it 
oo. “Yes; it’s not bad. I'll tell you what! 
I'll let you have five-and-twenty guineas for it, 
if you like!” said Blanche, eyeing herself in the 

giase, and smoothing down the fur with much 
complacency. 

Frve-and-twenty guineas for a jacket that cost 
forty two days previously! Here was a noble 
offer | Was this the girl who was to have been, 
as it wece, a sister to her?—this mean creature, 
who would trade on the necessities of a poor 

ees! Never! 

“No thank you; as I have it I will keep it,” 


A FORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 


—:0:— 


‘Tue theory of love in a cottage is somewhat 
exhausted in these later days, my dear Eve. 
Still, if you so infinitely prefer the fostering of 
some such romantic idea, to acceptiog a man 
young, handsome, and with a reut-ro!l of tea 
thousand a year, Il only beg you to remember, 
when too late to retrieve the irretrievable, that 
you have vaught to blame but your own wilful 
obstinacy.” 

And Mrs, Crofton, having de‘ivered herself 
of the above sentence, accompanied it by a long 
and profound sigh. 

What impression the profound wisdom of her 
remarks had made was difficult to glean, since 
only the back of the listener (a very straight 
and graceful back, be it observed) was visible. 

She was standing beside the window, looking 
down into the streeb below. A half-shrug of 
the pretty shoulders indicated that she had 
heard, at least, Mrs. Crofton could not suppress 
her impatience, 

“You are incorrigible, Eve,” she continued. 
“Do let me know how you intend to receive 
Guy Cheater, and why you are so unwilling to 
accede to your uncle’s wishes!” 

The young girl turned now, revealing a face 
of more than usual loveliness; but there was a 
scarlet flush upon her cheek, and au ominous 
light in her eyes, as she at last replied. 

“TI am not a piece of merchandise,” she said, 
“to be bought or sold, simply because an old man 
has taken it into his head that certain family 
interests are to be benefited thereby. Doubtless 
this plan is as repulsive to Guy Chester as 
myself. He is not in absolute need of money. 
If he is a man, he would rather work for a 
woroan whom he loves than live in ease with one 
forced, upon his heart !” 

“Forced, Eve? You use such s expres- 
sions, my dear! Remember that you and your 
cousin have rot met since you were children ! 
What is to prevent your falling in love with each 
other? At least, child, look your prettiest to- 
night, and receive him in your own charming 
way, and I will answer for the result, as far as he 
is concerned. It is arranged that he is to take 
you in to dinner.” 

“ With the understanding that it ia the first of 
many dinners where we are to be thrown upon 
each other's society—a sort of eer as to 
the mutual entertainment of which each is capa 
ble. Really, auntie, 1 don’t think the condition: 
will be inspiring.” 

And with a fascinating little air of disdain the 
young girl swept from the room. ; 

‘He shall see that I am not a party to this 
conspiracy, ab any rate,” ehe thought to herself, 
as a slight stir in the corridor outside her door, 
a few hours later, betokened the new arrivol. 
“1f I fascinate him,” and she laughed scornfully, 
it will be through no fault of mine.” 

Meantime a young and handsome man, making 
his toilet for dinner, allowed his thoughts to be 





replied Helen, with forced composure, and a 
visibly heightened colour, 

| “Ab! well; I daresay some day you will be 
sorry you did not take my offer ; it is not every- 
one that will buy a second-hand article!” hand- 





became of a very deep crimson tint ad this re- 
mark; and Mrs. Despard changed the conversa- 
tion by saying, “ By-the-bye, you came home ir 
the Carnatic with my late niece, Miss Brown ; it 
was a very sudden thing, was it not’ Very ead, 
too !” with a society sigh. 

“ Very sudden, indeed !” replied Helen, gianc- 
i at Mra, Despard’s coloured gown—not a 
rap of black, no semblance of mourning. 

Mrs, Despard wasa clever woman, aud rapidly 
interpreted that expressive look. 

“Poor girl! you see she had no friends or 
relations in the country but ourselves, So as 
we would not: be hurting anyone's feelings, we 
did not mind going into black. We never saw 
her, and we had just got all our winter things. 
It would have been so excessively inconvenient.” 

“I wonder who will come in for her money!” 
said Miss Despard, gazing epeculatively at the 


in 


ioe 


ing the coveted coat to its owner with an air of 
great annoyance, who forthwith proceeded to 
hang it up in the rickety wardrobe, ‘ And now, 
if you are ready, we will go down to the school- 


room,” 
(To be continued.) 








PEOPLE in Japan are called by the family name 
first, the individual, or what we should call the 
Christian, name next, and then the honorific— 
thue, “Smith Peter Mr.” 


over nine hundred miles of railway on the isiand 
| of Cuba, As it appears on the map the little 
island does not aeem big enough for a very ex- 
tensive railway system. The schedules on the 
main lines are reasonably fast, and the passenger 
service good, 





T is a fact not generally known that there are 
g y 


somewhat similarly occupied. 

“Twenty thousand a year, Uncle Joe, and a 
wife of your choosing, or three thousand and the 
| charms of bachelorhood, or at least a free choice. 
Really, I believe the latter prospect to be more 
enticing. I hope the girl does not entertain any 
foolish ideas, It would make it embarrassing.” 

*[ needn’t have feared,” he added, mentally, 
| some sixty minutes after the above soliloquy, the 
| formal introduction having been gone through 
| with, and the third couree in order at the divner- 
table. ‘‘She haen’b an idea upon any subject. 
Beyond a few remarks on the weather, and the 
hope that I will find the shooting good, she bae 
not honoured me. Evidently she is a school-ciri, 
unaccustomed to society. Oh, no, Uncle Joe! 
@ pretty face is not all | desire in.a wife.” 

Nor, as the dioner progressed, did he find 
reaven to change his mind. 

In spite of the warning glances sent by Mrs 
Crofton acroes the table to her piece there was 
no relaxing of the stiff politeness, so differeat 
from the usual gracious deweanour which made 
her so general a favourite. 


Thus a week wore away, until the last day 
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appointed for Mr. Chester's visit had arrived. 
Quite by accident, Eve, fancying he had already 
started for the day’s shooting, entered the library 
to find him seated there engrossed in writing a 
letter. 

She would have withdrawn, but that at the 
rustling of her dress he raised his head and in- 
stantly sprang to his feet, 

“ Do not let me disturb you, I beg. I came in 
search of a book. How happens it you are not 
shooting to-day !” she said, apologetically, 

‘1 was writing to Uncle Joe,” he replied ; and 
then a wave of blood mounted to his face. 

He remembered that he had just inscribed the 
words which told him that the fulfilment of his 
pet ambition was impossible, 

Eve was not slow to detecs his embarrassment, 
and divined its cause. For the first time the 
stiffaess which characterized her fled. She held 
cut her band with bewitching frankness and a 
little light laugh. 

‘Ts there any reason we shouldn’t be friends, 
Cousin Guy,” she said, ‘‘ because they wished to 
force us into being lovers against our will }” 

“None in the world,” he answered, catching 
her fingers in his own strong warm grasp. “It 
was an absurd ides, was it not’ But now that 
we have broken the ice regarding it, we can afford 
to treat it as the absurd joke it in reality is. 
But when you do select the fortunate man, 
cousin mine, let me know, and I promise to 
officiate as best man on the occasion.” 

‘I will certainly call upon you, if you do not 
first set me the example,” ahe replied. 

And, snatching her hand from his detaining 
grasp, she ran out of the room. 

“By Jove! asa friend she’s not so bad. It 
was only this idea of matrimony which made her 
insupportable,” thought the young man, re- 
turning to his writing. 

But somehow the letter to Uncle Joe dragged ; 
the outdoor atmosphere seemed to invite him to 


ite enjoyment, 

So, pane away the unfinished pave, he 
sallied forth, with lighter heart than he had 
known for many days, now thad the burden of 
future responsibilities had been lifted. 

To-morrow he wi be among new scenes ; 
but ad least he could remember itve, not us an 
awkward débutante, forced upon his liking, but a 
girl frank enough to break down the barriers 
which hitherto had made even friendship between 
them impossible. 

To-morrow t How little one knows of the 
to-morrow } 

Tossing on his bed in feverish, delirious pain, 
Guy Chester noted not time, nor reckoned when 
that to-morrow to which he had looked forward 
vecame to-day. 

He had been in the midst of the enjoyment of 
his day’s shooting, when the barrel of the gun he 
carried burst, seriously wounding his arm and 
shoulder, 

a dusk of evening he had been borne back 
senseleas and bleeding, to spend long w days 
and wearier nighte of paia and a et yes Pag 
ness, 

How glad Eve was that all possible miscon- 
struction to any act of kindness shown him had 
been done away with ! 

They so fully understood each other now, so 
entirely comprehended the mutualaversion with 
which they regarded the future folly others had 
wished them to perpetrate, thatehe might take 
her place inthe sick room without one moment’s 
check upon her heart's impulee. 

Therefore, it was she who adjusted the light 
so that it might never be too strong ; in was ber 
hands which knew best how to arrange and cool 
the heated pillows beneath his achivg head ; it 
was her voice which whiled away the hours of 
convalescence, reading to.him the books he chose; 
it was her step which never jarred as it glided to 
and fro across his chamber ; it was her coming 
he grew to watch for, her going he learned to 
mies, until weeks glided by, bringing with them 
palipermiy es, bone. ae strength which, for the 

vet time in his young life, had been a0 suddenly 
stricken from hin, “sui 

But, although now able to leave the house 
where so long he had been an enforced guest, he 


A month had elapsed since his accident, when, 
one evening, sitting in the library, his unfinished 
letter to his Uncle Joe met his eye. He took it 
up and read it all. 

Full well he remembered the sentiment of 
almost aversion which had filled his breast as he 
perused thoee lines. ‘To what had it given place 
to-day ? 

Never before had he asked himself the ques- 
tion. It preased upon him with overwhelming 
force, 

Had he been blind, that, when he might have 
reached out his hand for this most priceless gift, 
he wilfully thrust it one side? How bare, hew 
empty, how desolate his future life looked ! and 
all because— But just here his reverie was cut 
short, 

The door opened, and the blonde head of hie 
cousin was thrust inquiringly in. 

‘*Is aunty here ?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, “but come in. I have 
something to show you.” And he held up the 
letter he had penned. “I wrote this the day thai 
I was hurt. Read it,” he said. 

ae Sa took it from him. The room 
was half in shadow, but as she gleaned ite mean- 
ing, the semi-darkness could not quite conceal 
the pained flush which rose to the lovely face, and 
the burt, amszed look which grew im the dark 
eyes, 

Her heart gave a great throb of pain, as through 
ite suffering it realised its own existence ; but its 
anguished cry was stifled, and only a scornful 
anger was in her tone as at last she spoke. 

“ Did you so entirely fail to comprehend me, 
and the nature of the boad between us, that you 
find it necessary to remind me of it tius/” she 
questioned, 

“You wrong yourself,” he answered. “ Can 
you not understand a man’s committing so great 
a folly that he feels he must make confession of 
it? Eve, you hold my confession in your hands, 
Tell me—is there for meno absolution? Oan 
you nod forgive my blind arrogance-—my self- 
conceited suicide of my own happiness! Eve, 
you took the smart from my wounds as no one 
else could do, Will you not likewise take the 
smart from my heartthe heart which has 
learned to know that you are its sole sovereign | 
Darling, these weeka of pain and suffering have 
been tempered with an exquisite happiness, 
They have taught me the beauty of a true woman- 
hood. I cannot hope to gain my pearl of great 
price by this sudden wooing, but in time, Eve, 
may I not hope to teach you the leason which 
came to me untaught, unsought }” 

Darkness had fallen now, aod the lovely colour 
in her face was hidden even from his hungry 
view ; but the letter to Uncle Joe had fluttered 
to the ground, 

“ Answer me, Eve !” he said, impatient in his 

great longing. “ Will you uever love me?” 
“Never!” she whispered. “ Ay, for ever!” 
and hid her burning cheeks upon his heart. 
The next post took to Uncle Joe a joint letter, 
and though chuckling over the glad news his old 
eyes read, he little knew how Cupid had to 
resort to.gunpowder instead of arrows to gain a 
forced entrance into two stubborn hearts. 








CuancoaL is one of the most remarkable 
articles in common use, and possesses many quali- 
ties not generally understood by the laity. As 
an absorbent of bad odours it has no eqjnal. 
Placed around articles of food it prevents decay, 
and preserves them for a time in al! their fresh 
ness, Jn fine powder it is one of the most per 
fect dressings for malignant wounds and those 
where proud fiesh ia present, Ae a cure for 
headache it is invaluable, a teaspoonful in half 
@ glass of water often affordiog immediate 
relief. The power of charcoal to absorb gases is 
noc generally appreciated. It will take up and 
hold thirty volumes of ammonia, forty of nitrous 
oxide, sixty-five of sulphurous acid, and eighty- 
five of hydrochloric acid. Some of these gazes 
may be withdrawn and usedat will. The storage 
value of charcoal, while itis just becoming known 
to practical workers, has already opened many 





ati lingered, 


avenues of future usefulness. 


ESTRELLA’ S$ MAD ENGAGEMENT. 


—0l— 
(Continued from page 369.) 


She wae very good and sweet, she would make 
# charmiug wile, but his heart was with Madge 
in her lowly grave. He could never love any 
other woman as he had loved her. 

And yet, did he not owe Theo some recom 
peneo if she had Jearned unwittingly to hold him 
dear? Then, too, had he aot a duty towards 
the family of which he was so proud? If he died 
childless the direct line of descendants would be 
broken, and he felt that this thought was as a 
nightmare to Sir Aylmer. 

He brooded much over the matter, and at 
last with a sigh, said,—- 

If she will take me aa Jam, and knowing all 
the truth, I will make her my wife ; and may 
my darling Madge forgive my seeming infidelity.” 

That very afternoon Theo had been reading to 
him, until she supposed he had fallen asleep ; #0 
closing her book she sat with folded bands gazing 
wistfully, sadly before her. 

From under drooped lids he saw her from 
time to time furtively wipe away the tears which 
would rise, and marking how sharpened were 
the soft curves of cheek and chin, how sorrowful 
the droop of the once laughter-loving mouth, 
his heart was filled with a great and tender pity 
for her pain, and a deep gratitude for all her 
goodness to him. Stretching out a wasted hand 
he laidit gently upon her, so startling her that 
her secret was betrayed in the eyes that met 
his. 


“Why are you fretting, Theo? Poor little 
girl! you have had a terrible time with me ; but 
your work will soon be over; lam getting well 
rapidly.” 

“ And when you are woll and strong you will 
need me no more,” she almost whispered ; “ even 
now you could dispense with me.’ 

“ As a nurse, yes ; and you look as though you 
had had a eurfeit of watching and working--but 
as a wife, Theo, that is another thing.” 

She began to tremble, her colour came and 
wert ; she burst into tears. He waited for her 
to recover her lost control, then he spoke very 
frankly, very gravely,— 

Theo, I will be good aud loyal to you ; there 
ia vo other woman I would wish to wed, but I 
must tell you sll the truth sbout myself. I 
cannot give you of my beat; I can never quite 
put you in Ac place, but I am honestly devoted 
to you, and if you consent to become my wile 
with Heaven’s help you ehall not repent, Will 
you accept me on these terms, dear?” 

She was vo longer crying ; there was a grevt 
light in her dark eyes, a new radiance on her face 
az she anawered,-— 

** You give me more than I deserve, more than 
I ever dared hope for. I love you very truly, 
and if you will have me for your wife I desire 
nothing more,” 

"Stoop down, little white face ; kiss me as a 
sign that you belong to me, as a token of your 
faith.” Theo, when she had obeyed, he said, 
‘And why were you weeping here! It is my 
right to know.” 

“Oh!” and her hands went up to hide her 
blushing face, “ must I tell #” 

«Certainly, » wife's firat duty is obedience ; 
you cannot master that fact too soon.” 

“Tt was,” she began desperately, ‘because I 
thought that you did not~care for me at all— 
and I should soon have to say good-bye for 
ever,” 

“Tostead of which you find I care a great deal, 








and between us good-night shall be spoken—- 
but never any more good-bye.” 
* * . + 


It was a very quiet wedding, owing to the facte 


of the bridegroom's recent illness, and the sudden 
decease of Lady Liagard in.a paroxyism of mad- 
ness ; but Theo's cup of joy was full, and she 
grudged no thought that Jack bestowed upon his 
dead girl-wife, 

Sir Aylmer lived to see Jack’s boy trot abouts 
the grounds; then he passed painlessly away, and 





Jack ruled in his stead, 
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Between the Bolsovers and the Lingarde 


exists a great affection; the ties which bind | evening he made the statement that he would 


them seem knit but the cleser by the advent of 
little ones in the two nurseries ; it is an object of 
enviable dispute between Estrella aud Theo which 
is the happiest woman. And Roduey’s prophecy 
concerning her has been fulfilled to the utmost ; 
stepping close by her husbaud’s side, she has 
lifted and ennobled him, drawn him into that 
higher life whose beauty she first learned from 
the man she js proud to call brother, 





[THE END.] 
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Sue: “ These horrid photograpias don’t do me 
juatice at all.” He: “‘ My love, it’s not justice 
you stand in need of, it’s mercy,” 

Peacemaxer: “ Laura, haven't you and Irene 
tissed and made up yet?” Laura: “Oh, yea! 
That is, we kissed. She was already made up.” 

He: “They met at the seaside. Then com- 
menced an acguaintance that would coon have 
ripened into love. But-——” She: ‘‘ But what!” 
He: “ They married,” 

Tue Hereess: “Iam so svepicious of men 
that I sometimes wish I didn’t possess wealth.” 
The Good Friend: “But just think, dear, how 
lonesome you would be without it,” 

Grocer: “I rather think the new boy is going 
to succeed.” Partner: “He doesa’t know our 
customers yet.” Grocer: “ He knows enough to 
address all the married women as ‘ Mise,’ 

Wire: ‘John, what a lovely place! Ii we 
could only manage to raise therent.” Mr. Hunter 
Howes: “Oh, I’ve no doubt the landlord would 
see to that in a couple of months,” 

First Crrizex: “So he punched your head $” 
Second ditto (with hie Lead bound up): “Oh 
yes, rather.” “But did nothing come of it!” 
“ Nothing come of it? Why lock at my head |” 

Mr, Youneuvspanp: “Oh, doctor, come at 
once. My wife is suffering awful torture.” 
Doctor: “Is it so bad as that?” Mr, Young 





husband: “Yes. She has such a cold she can’t 
speak,’ 
Tommy: “ Pa, teacher wants us to tell what is 


the difference between ‘speak’ and ‘talk,’ Mr 
Figge: “Um—lemme see. Generally when 
get into an argument with your mother ehe is 
out-spoken and | am out-talked.” 

“ Witt you please insert this obituary notice ?’ 
asked an old gentleman of an editor. “I make 
bold to ask it because the deceayed had a great 
many friends about here who would be glad t 
hear of his death. 

Mes, O’Dootrr ; “ Phwhat does it say on the 
back o’ this biuch we're sittin’ on?” Mrs, Mul- 
grew: “It says, ‘For women only.’” “Let us 
move on an’ ax @ peeler to direct us to a ladies’ 
binch. We're out o’ place here intirely.” 

Youne Lapr; “I have prevailed on my father 
to allow you to paint my portrait ; but he doesn’t 
like your work.” D’Auber: “Why not?” 
“He says it lacks repose.” “Huh! He does, 
eh? Well, Ill paint you as ‘The Sleeping | 
Beauty,’ and then see,” 

“T pon’ know whether I like those photo 
graphs or not,” said the young woman, “ To 
speak candidly, they seem rather indistinct.’ 
* But you mush remember, mada:a,” said the 
wily photographer, “ that your face is not at all 
plain.” 

ATTORNEY FOR THE Drrence: “You say the 
witnees who preceded you is not to be believed, ; 
even under oath. I suppose you have some cause 
for makivg euch a statement }” Witaese for the 
Prosecution : “ Yes, sir; been fisbicg with hima 
hundred times more or less,” 

Awxiovus Motuer: “ My dear, [ am afraid that 
young man you are engaged to will not make a 
good husband. He seems very hard to please.” 
Pretty Daughter. ‘‘ Hard to please? I should 
say he was. He never even thought of marrying 





Lavra: “While Jack was calling the other 


kiss me or die in the attempt.” Belle; “ Yes. 
(After a pause.) Well, did he kiss you?” 
Laura: “ You haven't read any account of Jack’s 
death in the papers, ha:2 you!” 

“Listen, Charlotte. I am going to give a 
supper and a dance. Now, you will have to show 
what you can do, so as to keep up the credit of 
my establishment.” Cook: “With pleasure, 
ma'am ; but I can only dance the waltz and the 
polka, You will have to excuse me from the 
quadrilies,” 

" Wert,” said the fashionable painter as they 
atood in the studio before his last picture, ‘* what 
do you think of it?” ‘‘In the first place, I 
ought to tell you, sir, that I am no judge.” 
“Never mind, let us have your opinion.” “To 
tell the truth—I think if splendid.” “There, 
seo what a capital judge you are!” 

Treks were two fellows at the Noodles’ Club 
the other day, and as I satin the lobby reading 
the paper I heard one of them say: “ How did 
Algy happen to get such a terrible cold?” 
‘Why, don’t you know? He changed 4 large 
collah button for a amall one, He's terwibble 


Ay aristocratic lady, meeting a beggar in 
gave him her card, saying, “ Here is the Pg 
Tf.you call at any time, you can have some of my 
husband's left-off clothes.” A few days later she 
saw the poor fellow again in the street. ‘* Why 
did you not come, as I told yout” “ Please, 
ma'am, this is Wednesday, and on your card it 
said, ‘At home on Thursday,’” 

“Yes,” said the lady lecturer, ‘‘ women have 
been wronged for ages. They have suffered in 
thousand ways.” “There is one in which they 
never suffered,” said a ar she man, stand- 
ing up. “What way is that?” demanded the 
lecturess, ‘They have never suffered in silence,” 
And then the lecturess demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that he was right, in her case, at least. 

“Jonny,” said a grocer to his new assistant, 
“to succeed in the retail grocery line it ix 
necessary to practice a large amount of 
economy. Wilful waste makes woful want.” 
“Yes, sir,’ “ Now I was surprised,” the grocer 
went on, “ when — picked the flies out of 
the sugar barrel this morning that you didn't 
brush the sugar off théir legs, Don't let it 


happen again, John.” 
“Hat” gasped the murderer, in sudden fear, 





reckless these cold days,” 
Miss Dukang: “I want to have some photo 


“the blood-stained garments! Where shall I 
put them that they may be destroyed for ever ¢” 
He paced the floor in agony. ‘1 have it!” he 


gray hs taken during the holidays. Where would | oried at last,” Triumphantly marking his initials 


you go?” Miss Humley; “I'd go to Mr, Snap- 
shot if [ were you. He made some perfectly 
lovely pictures of me.” Miss Dukane: “ Did he 
really? Well, if he is such a clever artist as 
that I’}i go there, too,” 

Wire (as husband comes in late): “ Why, 
Henry, the dinner is spoiled. Where have you 
been?” Suburbanite: “I got carried by the 
station, and bad to wait an hour for an up train,” 
Wife: “Reading at the time, I suppose ’” 
Suburbanite: No; I was trying to convince a 
friend of the benefits of living in the eubur!s.” 

“Papa,” inquired the editor’s only son, “ what 
do you call your office?” “ Weil,” was the 
reply, “the world calls an editor’s office the 


sanctum sanctorum.” “Then, I suppose,” and | 


the small boy was thoughtful for a moment, 
“that manma’s office is a spanktum spanktorum, 
isn’t it?” 

Miss Gtaprs (severely): “Bridget; your 
manners are not good. You should not come 
into the room so suddenly when Mr. Callalot is 
passing the evening with me,” Bridget (dis- 


| gusted): “Suddent! And is it suddent you 


call it, an’ me wid me ear to the blessed kayhole 
a full three-quarthers of an hour {” 

Borctar: “ Where's your money; Quick!” 
Terrified Woman: ‘My busband bos it all, and 
he’s oul.” “Then I'll hide in the cupboard till 
he comes back. But remember! Not a word 
m yer life! Where’s he gone?” ‘ He's gone 
to see his lawyer.” “Hump! Well, on second 
houghts, [ think I won’t wait.” 

TRE young man, who evidently thought a great 
deal of himself, bailed an omnibus passing along 
the Strand, and addressed the conductor thus: 
“ Aw—conductah—which—aw—route do you 
take?" ‘‘We don’t take no root,” was the 
answer. “We never stops long enough any- 
wheres for that.” The ‘bus drove on, leaving 
the youth rooted to the spot ! 

‘Wuere did you go for your honeymoon!” 
“Ob, we planned a splendid trip! Paris, Lyons, 
Cannes, Rome, Cairo; and back through Con- 
siantinople, Vieona, and down the Rhine, home. 
But we had to modify it o little.” “ How was 
that?” ‘* Well, you see, the wife’s rather a bad 
sailor, and shirked the Channel passage, so we 
settled at Southend, and had a fortnight there 
instead,” 

Tae mother of a family who were going to 
spend the Christmas holidays with a relative in 
the country showed the ticket collector on the 
railway a couple of haif-fare tickete for her two 
children. The latter, after looking at her doubt- 
fully, said: “ How old are they{” “ They are 
only six, and they are twins.” “Ah!” Then, 
after a moment's pause, the man inquired, “ And 
where were they born?” ‘The mother (unthink- 

: “This one was born in Bradford and the 





vybedy until be met me,” 


ingly) 
other in London. 


on the clothing in large, indelible type, and 
wrapping it in a paper, upon which he wrote his 
name and address in a bold hand, he sent it toa 
steam laundry, Exulting then in his security, 
he went forth. 

“Papa,” said an inquisitive boy, “don’t 
fishes have legs?” “They do not,” answered 
papa. “Why don’t they, papa?” “ Because 
the fishes swim and don’t require legs.” The 
small boy was silent for # few minutes, and 
papa forgot all about his questions, Then he 
asked : “Papa, ducks have lege, haven't they!" 
“Why, yes, ducks have legs.” “Well, ducky 
swim, don’tthey?"” “ Yes.” “Then why don’t 





fishes have legs if ducks do? Or wry don’t 
ducks not have any legs if fiehes don’t?” 
| Paps gave it up. 
A GRNTLEMAN, accompanied by a lady wearing 

| a handsome dress and bonnet, came out of the 
Albert Hall cone night to find it raining, while 
| they were without umbrella or waterproof cloth- 
ling. “ Why, Charles!” the lady cried, “ it’s 
raiuing.” “So I see,” said Charles, calmly. 
“ Well, what shall we do?” “I rather think we 
shall have to let it rain,” replied the matter-of- 
fact husband. Excited by the disaster awaiting 
her garments, the lady amused the bystanders 
greatly by saying, “‘ Why, how can we, Charles, 
when J have on this light dress and bonnet ¢” 

Tux superintendent of a Sunday-schoo! was 
one afternoon explaining to his scholars the 
story of Elijah and the prophets of Baal; how 
Elijah built an altar, put wood upoa it, and 
cut a bullock in pieces, and laid it on the altar. 
“And then,” eaid the superiatendent, “he 
commanded the people to fill four barrels with 
water, and to pour it over the altar ; and they 
did this four times. Now I wonder if any 
little boy or girl can tell me .why all this 
water was pouref@ over the bullock upon the 
altar.” There was silence for a few moments, 
when one little boy spoke up: “‘ Please, sir, to 
make the gravy.” ; 

So you enjoyed your Continental trip, did 
you?” inquired the simple old gentleman. “I 
haven't been over aince '53, but my recollections 
} are still vivid. I remember once standing upon 
Mont Blane, watching the sun sink to rest behind 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, whi.e to 
my right, the noble Rhine rushed onward to the 
Black Sea, and the Pyrenees, still holding the 
snow of winter, were ou my left. I remembe 
while standing there—-” “But, Mr. Qray, 
feebly interrupted his listener, “I was on Moni 
Blanc myself, and really—you'll excuse me—bus 
you must be mistaken in your geography.” “1! 
returned the old man lightly, “Nota vit of it! 
But I forget ; it’s different now. You know, my 
dear boy, that since my day the entire map of 
Europe has beon changed by those awful war?, 
and so, of course, you can’t appreciate what it was 
in 63!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Prince of Wales will probably spend a. 


couple of weeks at Marlborough House in 
February, and will pay a visit to the Queen at 
Osborne, according to the etiquette of the 
Royal family, before joining his yacht Bri- 
tannia at Mateeilles for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Iris noticeable that the Duchess of Cumber- 
land beara a slight resemblance to the Duke of 
York, her nephew, and to the Duchess of York, 
whose mother is cousin to the Queen of Den- 
mark, The present Czar and his mother also 
share in this likeness, probably inherited from 
some German ancestor of these five personages. 

Tax marriage of Prince Frederick of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe and the Princess Louise, daughter of 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, is to take place 
at Copenhagen early in March, In consequence 
of the Cours being etill in mourning for the late 
Emperor of Russia the lengthy programme of 
public and private fetes in honour of the event 
has been entirely cancelled, and the function 
will be attended only by near relatives of the 
Danish Royal Family. 

A MARRIAGE will take place immediately 
between Prince Edward of Avhalt, the eecoud 
son of the Dake of Anhalt-Dewsau, and Princess 
Louise, youngest daughter of Prince Maurice, the 
brother and heir of the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Altenburg. The two sisters of Princess Louise 
are married to the Grand Duke Constantine 
Constantiaovitch of Russia and to the reigning 
Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, Prince Edward’s 
yourger vrother, Prince Aribert, is the son-in- 
law of Prince and Princess Christian. 

Taers are to be two Drawing Rooms at 

Buckingham Palace before Easter, of which the 
first will probably be held on the 27th or 28th 
of February, and the second on March 5th, but 
the dates cannot be positively fixed and officially 
announced for some time to come, The Queen 
will receive the Corps Diplomatique at the first 
Drawing Room only if Her Majesty decides not 
to hold a Court for which function the pre- 
liminary arrangements have been made, the 
Lord Chamberlain having sent to Osborne a 
provisional list of invitations for approval. 
_ THE Marquis of Lorne is doing his best to 
introduce a game which is at present unkoown 
in Evgland, although extensively played in 
Northern Europe, Iv has not a pretty-looking 
name, ite cogmomen being Klotechiessen, and is 
not very far removed from golf, although not 
pleyed with a club, Flat ground, it appears, 
is neceseary. for the game, which is a rural 
one, A wooden ball is all that is required by 
each player, and hie object is to throw the bal) 
round the course ohosen. 

Tat only apparent cause in Russia for dissatis- 
faction with the Czarina is her Majesty’s fondness 
for couversing with her husband in German or 
English, the reacon being that she has not spoken 
French eufficiently frequently to render her fluent 
in that language. Oa the other hand, she has 
made most astonishing progress in Russian, and 
can express herself with wonderful ease in that 
far more difficult tongue. Her Majesty’s subjects 
are greatly surprised, as well as pleased, at this, 
and naturally her inetructress, Fraiilein Schneider, 
's Very proud of her illustrious pupil. 

a8 Qaeen has settled that she will travel to 
the Riviera by way of Cherbourg, embarking at 
Portsmouth Harbour (from the south railway 
jetty), on board the Victoria and Albert. Her 
Majesty will leave Windsor in the afternoon, 
dining and sleeping on board the Royal yacht, 
Which is to lie in Portsmouth Harbour during 
the night. _ The Vistoria and Albert will leave 
next morning, after the arrival of the Loudon 
papers and letters for Cherbourg, and early in the 
evening the Queen will start from the port 
Station for Nice direct. The whole journey 
from Windsor will be completed in about 
fifty-three hours, the second night being spent 
'n the train, The Queen will probably stop 
Fs a for dejewner, and at eilles for 





STATISTICS. 


It is estimated that the crow will destroy 
700,000 insects every year. 

THERE are always three and a half millions of 
people on the seas of the wed, 

A Prano requires forty-eht different mate- 
rials in its construction, and they come from 
sixteen different countries. 

Tr was stated some fime ago by ore of the 
heads of departmenteof the London and North- 
Western Rail that that company issuca yearly 
fifty tons of railway tickets. 





GEMS. 


Tuition is high in the school of experience but 
the instruction is thorough, 

Merat will certainly rust if not used, and the 
pr, | will assuredly become diseased if not exer- 
cised, 

THERE is no rigid line between duties to self 
and duties to others, They meltinto one another; 
they act and react upon each other; and, when 
the right balance between them is destroyed 
neither can be properly fulfilled. 

Looxine to others for our standard of happi- 
ness is a sure way to be miserable, Our business 
is with our own hearts and our own motives. 
And you cannot borrow time. There is no 
interest accumulating on the days as we pass 
them by. Every night the account is closed. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cream Dovcunvrs.—-Beat one cup each of 
sour cream and sugar together, add two beaten 
eggs, ® level teaspoonful of sods, a little salt, 
and flour enough te roll. 

Ratsev Pre.—Boil one cup raisins one and a 
half hours, stone, and add one half cup of sugar, 
small piece butted, éprinkle with flour. Bake 
with two crusts, 

Hownanpatse Savow ror Sataps.-—Cream in 
a bow! with a silver fork, half a cupful of butter; 
add the yolks of four raw eggs, one by one, a 
little pepper, a saltspoonful of ealt and the juice 
of halfalemon. Set the bowl in a saucepan of 
boiling water, and beat with an egg whisk until 


it grows a little thick ; then add half cupful of | 


hot veal stock er of boiling water. 

Aprie Custard Piz.—Peel sour apples, stew 
until soft and not much water left in them; 
mash fine and put through a colander, add a cup 
of sugar, a slice of butter, one egg and the yolks 
of two others well beaten, a little nutmeg, cinna- 
mon or lemon may be used for flavouring. Bake 
with one crust, Make a meringue of the whites 
and pour over the top of the pie when baked. 
Place in the oven until hardened. 

Proxe Poppinc.—Wash and stone one pound of 
prunes, simmer them in three quarters of a pint 
of water, the juice and rind of one lemon, and two 
tablespoonfuls sugar till they are soft. Line a 
bowl or mould with pieces of bread that have 
been soaked in clarified butter. Pour in the 
prunes and add one tablespoonful marmalade ; 


cover with a round of bread ; put buttered paper | 


on top and bake in a moderate oven, then turn 
out. 

AtmonpD Cream Caxt.—Two cupfule of pow- 
dered sugar, one of sweet milk, three of flour, 
one-fourth of a cupful of butter, whites of four 
eggs, well beaten, two teaspoonfuls of baking 

wder, and half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake 
in four tins and put together in layers, with cream 
made as follows: Whip one cupfu! of sweet cream 
toa froth, and stir gradually into it half « cupful 
of powdered sugar,a few drops of vanilla, and 
one pound of almonds blanched and chopped. 
Spread quite thick between the layers of cake. 
Frosb the top and sides, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fveryrarc in China is sliced, so that it can 
be eaten with the chop-sticks. 

Sarety matches that can be used without s 
box are to be placed on the market by a German 
inventor. 

Tue natives of Australis use telegraph wire to 
meke bracelets, earrings, and nose rings, and tear 
down the telegraph lines for that purpose, 

Tue toad captures insects by darting out ite 
tongue so rapidly that the eye cannot follow the 
motion, The tip is covered with a glutinous so- 
cretion, to which a fly or other smali insect ad- 
heres, 

AN authority on cate says that yellow haira, no 
matter how few in number, always indicate that 
the wearer ie a female. He further adds: “No 
male cat was ever known to have the slightest 
tint of yellow.” 

Tuer is a Spanish proverb that “ On Tuesday 
one should neither travel nor marry.” And this 
superstition is so ingrained in the Spanich that, 
even in Madrid, there are never auy weddings on 
Tuesdays, and the trains are almoet empty. 

Tue effect which living at high altitudes has 
on the blood of man and animals hae recently 
been investigated, The result shows that the 
proportion of oxygen and other constituents in 
the blood of Alpine men and animals is exactly 
the came as among similar creatures living below 
sea level, 

Tnx little European fish called the bitterling, 
one of the carp family, is remarkable from the 
fact that the female is the only fish that has a 
slender ovipositor nearly as Jong as its body. 
With this she deposits her yellow eggs in the 
gills of the fresh-water mussel. This has long 
been known, but in the last number of the Ger- 
man “ Journal of Zoology,” Dr. Olt publishes an 
exhaustive paper, accompanied by elaborate 
plates, giving figures of the embryos in different 
stages, and the young lying nearly ready to hatch 
between the folds of the mussel’s gills, which 
serve 8 broodiug chambers, The fish is so named 
from its very bitter taste. 

A German has succeeded in making 4 glass 
that he claims will not break or crack. over the 
| fiercest flame and may be sprinkled with cold 
water while filled. with boiling liquids. In the 
| manufacture of this glass the ordinary metho«ls 
are disregarded, and instead of a single thickness of 
glass in the vessel with the ordinary characteriatics 
of compression on one side and tension on the 
other, there is an outer skin of glaas that has a 
composition capable of greater expansion than 
the inner portion, The problem of elastic and 
nialleable glass is one that will win for its solver 
much gold and glory, and it is to be hoped that 
the invention mentioned may be one of the firs 
steps in this important achievement. ' 

In certain districte of Africa, notably in the 
west, central, and Congo eections, there is a 
roost; curious and puzzling disease that has 
baffled all attempts to prevent or cure it. The 
first symptoms are an appearance of drowsiness, 
indicated by drooping of the eyelids, and a lack 
of interest except when roused, This tendency 
to sleep, which is very slight at firet, rapidly 
increases until the sufferer falle asleep at all 
times in the day, and over any work or amuse- 
ment, no matter what may be its character. The 
general health «Joes not appear to suffer any per- 
ceptible impairment, and treatment of the most 
active sort has little if any effect. After a ume, 
the patient is in a perpetual slumber, seeming 
to be never really awake, and if roused to take 
food or drink immediately relapses into the 
usual lethargic condition. The disease or decline 
sometimes lasts twelve months, death apparently 
ensuing from starvation. Ib rarely attscks 
white persone, but is for the most part confined 
} to young persons between the ages of twelve 

and twenty years. Boys and young men are 
;} more frequently the victims than girls or young 
| women, This most remarkable state of things is 
| under investigation by eminent medical mén, an¢ 
! their reports will be awaited with interest, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H.-About ten years ago 

D. P.—We know nothing about is. 
P'rancis,---The only record is at the Admiralty. 
Gsataups,—We advise you to dye the curtains. 


D. 8.—The value varies greatly in different parts of 
the world. 


, - 'ntia ms Victoria was born on May 24th, 
819. 


Comstant Reaper —The title of the Chinese mperor 
is *‘ Bon of Heaven.” 


Ratpa —Cost can be ascertained from registrar, or 
from ‘‘ Whitaker's Almunack." 


Louise, —Russian cats are scarce and valuable ; your 
best course is to advertise for one. 


Bessrs.—Attar of roses is the base of many rose per 
fumes, and ia imported in small flasks, 


Bon. —It te possible to learn shortband at home, but It 
is not wise or profitable if one can do otherwise. 


TroveLen.—It is probably owing to a weak condition 
of health. Your best course would be to get medical 
advice 

Apa.—Botanists are not in accord relative to the 
native country of the tubercee. Some think itt is the 
East Indies, others Mexico. 


Oup Respen.—The desertor must give himself up un- 
conditionally, and receive punishment before authorities 
will listen to overtures for his release by purchase. 


Curiovs._-Women who ate physically weak are as a 
rude more thoughtful and quick-witted than men ; there 
are exceptions of oourne, 


Berry.—Soak with turpentine and see if it loosens 
varnish; if ac, persevere till it is weil off, then use 
Brooke's soap to polish with, or oil and emery powder. 

Escaoen.—Wear a pretty and stylish street costume, 
and a bonnet—somethbing that will anawer for calling, 
and will be useful for a lung time to come 


Ivpiowant Wrire.—If a husband and wife sre on a 
proper footing of relationship the wife will not seek to 
open his letters, and he will not seek to prevent her, 


Iinqurasn.—The quotation “ All men think all men 
mortal but themselves, " comes from Young's ‘ Night 
Thoughts "—firat night. 


Laria.—Under no circumstances will any girl with a 
proper regard for herself bleach her hair. Take good 
os the hair, and leave {t the same colour that nature 
mae it. 


Vere.—The Le roy! scientific examination must 
be passed by all desiring to graduate in medicine at the 
London University, the subjects being chemistry and 
physica and biology. 


Best Max.—The best man, of course, is expected to 
give a present to the bride ; if he thinks fit he may also 

ve a present to the bridesmaid, such as gloves, satin- 

ippere, fan, or other trifies ; but that is optional. 


KarTsieen.—Men of sense admire women whose 
waists are made small by tight clothing. Such women 
are deformed and abnormal, and neither command nor 
deserve admiration or respect. 


Jacko.--Books and fiowers are two things on which 
one may never go wrong. Society permits the giving of 
these, and no significance other than good will is 
supposed to be attached to the action. 


Sonsy.—Take 1 pound flour, | pound butter, 1 pound 
sugar, 1 dozen eggs, 2 pounds currants, 1 pound sultans 
raising, | pound mixed peel, half-pound ground almonds, 
1 — a teaspoonful cinnamon, } large teaspoonful baking 
po r; bake for about four hours in a moderate oven. 

Srax..—Use 2 ) mee icing sugar, 4 whites, 1 tea- 
spoonful lemon juice; beat for a quarter of an hour 
with broad spoon like a butter spoon till thick and 
white, spread on with bread knife, use remainder with 
@ bag and tube for decoration. 


Patience..-Benzine slightly diluted and applied with 
a sponge, or it might be eafer in inexperienced hands to 
scrape French chaik over the greasy places, allow it to 
lie on for a time and remove and repeat till all is 
cleansed. 


Guatserpa.—It may bo pleasantly varied by using 
iifferent flavours. A choice of mace, a bay leaf, a clove, 
or celery salt, is about all that is permitted, bat by 
— these and using singly a monotony of flavour 
ta avol . 


A. K.—Thenative Armenians of Western Asia, estimated 
at one-seventh of the whole population, are distinguished 
for enterprise in commercial and banking transactions, 
They preserve their own language which is revarded as 
Inde-European in its relationship. 


M. B. P.—Fragments of the gem, which appear to 
have been parts of amulets, are frequently met with in 
tian ruins, and several antique cameos and 
intagtios, cut in turquoise, are in the Vatican at Rome. 
A variety of turquoise in a layer of red sandstone has 
been found near Mount Sinai, in Arabia. 

Oup Supscaiser.—Angora, which is celebrated for 
the long-haired goats bred in its vicinity, the wool of 
which, as you state, is largely exported, is a town of 
Aalatic Turkey, 215 miles east south-east of Constanti- 
n The items of export next in importance are 
saerino twist and goats’ hides. ; 








Patry.—Mix together equal measures of oyster liquor 
and milk. To one pint of this mixture add one pint of 
wheat flour, a few oysters, two eggs, and a small por- 
tion of salt. Drop it by spoonfuls into hot lard, and fry 
them a nice brown. 


Ivguisitiv#.—That which is popularly known as the 
funny-bone, jnst at the point of the elbow, is in reality 
not a bone at all, buta nerve which lies near the surface, 
and which on getting a knock or a blow causes the 
woll-known tingling sensation in the arms and fingers, 


D. G.~—The introduction of grave themes at the 
gathering referred to was a serious mistake, and was 
calculated to mar it beyond remedy, if the controversy 
upon them had continued. You did right to interpose 
your objections at the proper timo, and turn the current 
of conversation to lively and readily topics. 


Icworamus.—A philanthropist is one who loves 
humanity, and is ever trying to promote the good of his 
fellows. A misanthropist is a hater of mankind—one 
who thinks ill of his kind, and is always expecting the 
worst from them. The two terms represent opposing 
characteristica. 


Yours Hostzas.—-There are many elaborate ways to 
trim tables, but it is usually admitted that a simple and 
delicate style ia best. Enormous quantities of flowers 
rather suggest a desire to show what one can do, and 
are less effective than a few well «hvsen ones used with 
faste and discretion. 


Anwa.—IU the articles you desire to clean are made of 
solid brass we advise you to treat them fret of all with 
Brooke's soap; after that with a preparation called 
vinka, obtainable of most grocers in small cakes; if, 
Bo wever, they are swe | iron lacquered, the verdigris 
will have eaten through that, and there must be re- 
lacy ering to restore the coating upon the articles. 


A COUNTRY MAID. 


Her eyes the sun-kissed violets mate, 
And fearless is their gaze ; 

She moves with graceful, careless gait 
Along the country ways. 

The roses blushing in ber check, 
That ne'er decay nor fade, 

Her laugbter gay, her words beepeak 
A simple, country maid. 


No flashing ey adorn her hair, 
Nor clasp her lily neck, 

No jewelled circlets, rich and rare, 

er sun-brown hands bedeck ; 

But pearly teeth through lips aa red 
As reddest rubies gicam ; 

Tue treases o'er her shoulders spread 
A golden mantle seem. 


Her looks are kind, and sweet the smile 
That sparkles in her eyes; 
Her mind, her heart, are free from guile ; 
She is not learned nor wise. 
No worldly art, no craft has she 
Acqutred, her charms to sid ; 
Aod yet she stole my heart from me, 
This simple, country maid. =—- 


Verntwa.—One pound flour, half teaspoon sal 
1} texepoon baking powder, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 smal 
tablespoon butter or dripping; quarter pound currants 
may be added if desired. Rub the butter in among all 
the other things, and then wet it with about one break- 
fast cup of sweet milk. Roll the scones out pretty thin, 
- them neatly, and put them on the griddle till a pale 
yellow. 


Roseat Caaries.—The Buchanans were a numerous 
clan in Btirlingshire and the north of Loch Lomond; 
the name is believed to bo territorlal—that is, derived 
from locality ; Buchan in Aberdeenshire ; it was origin- 
ally spelie? Bouchanane, and means one employed in 
cattle rearing or selling--a trader; the 8: ih word 
‘* Bucaneers " comes from same root, and English name 
Buckingham is alse traced to same derivation. 


Wourp-se Pseacemaxer.--Each member should take 
part in promoting the harmony of the domestic 
circle. Sometimes it seems impossible to reconcile one 
member of a — with another, and in that case it is 
asking too much of any one to continue Ais or her efforts 
toward the end in view. It would, we think, be better 
to suspend one’s labour of love until such time as shall 
promise to be more productive of satisfactory results. 


Eric,—The dragon is often alluded to in the Bible, 
but what kind of animal it was is not positively known. 
Some suppose that it was the le, w others 
think that in some passages it refers to a species of 
giant serpent, or to a wild beast like the jackal or wolf. 
it may have been the enormous boa of Africa and the 
East. In mythology the dragon is represented as of 
very great size, with wings, claws, and a tail. 


R, P. 5.1. You write a commercial hand, but 
the letters would bear to a little smaller, in ovr 
ion. 2. Powerful pumps are arran throw jets 
water from the stern of the boat. e high pressure 
and tremendous force of the jet as it strikes the water 
of the sea ia said to give promise of most effective action 
as scon as the can be made sufficiently forceful. As 
the test now the City of Glasgow meade eight and 
Si cighie’ bersgemer. It is the eqiaien of curtain 
an orse-power. It is the of cer 
engtiaeering experta that hydraulic ion will 
supersede the screw in some classes of and may, 
in time, prove a formidable rival to existing motive 
powers, 





R. F. L.—Take out the inside, scale and split the 
fish. Rub it with common salt and Jamaica 

and let it drain for twenty-four hours. 
together salt, a little coarse sugar, aud 
rub the fish with this twice. Leave iton at: 
for two days. Then wipe and dry it, 
sticks, sad s it in the amoke of a wood 


Then mix 


pawns he thn hare and again; when 

through fine muslin; put this in a bottle 

two tablespoons of this liquid chloride of 

itin a bowl with four break 

the collars in wet, and aoak them fo: 

the yollow is not quite out make the water stronger ani 
try again. The same water will do for pillow cases. 
L. X.—If as lion and a 


, Or across 
is his strength when exerted 
legs then in forward pulling, 


poe upva the subject of marriage. There 

standing ° paren 8, 
for human nature is fallible, and the wisest of us ma’ 
mistakes, but, as 1 rule, the marri: that promises 
best is the one which ts ap by the fathers 
mothers of the two who sare made one by “ 
which binds their willing hearts.” 


A Mopern Graet.—In society it is 
ested the 


upon which to converse without 

past importance ; but if they must 

be done in a sprightly and not in a prosaic way. 
people are not popular in soolety, 

should be the last to subject herself to the charge 
being one of them. 


Hf 


pint of cream ; let it boil and strain 
of three eggs well beaten ; eet it over 
it like a custard. 


Ixtearstep.—Chemistry, while 
has already shown what the 
com are. We can 
pee pe at io to prod 
new € process uce 
gases at the cost of one cent per pound. 
always a supply when s demand 
and when concentrated food-tablets are upon 
there will not be wanting inventive =~ study out 
the whys and wherefores of chemical and furnish 
the articles required. 


Manozay.—A delicate and delicious soup may 


tablexpoonful of butter, add two tablespoontfuls of flour, 
and pour on the hot milk. Add one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one saitspoonful of pepper, and the salmon, Rub 
through a sieve and serve. Have the salmon cho) 

as fine ae possible. Haddock, cod, or kind 

may be used, but salmon is the best for 
flavouring. French peas may be added if liked. 





Tas Lo Reaper, Post-free. _Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, Ono Shilling and Kightpence. 


At Back Nowsezns, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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